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PIONEERS, O PIONEERS ! 


As the dawn of the South African library movement rapidly fades it becomes ever 
more necessary to remember the trials and achievements of the real Voortrekkers of 
our calling—‘‘the few” (in McColvin’s words, speaking of another land of library 
promise) who “must lead, must fight, must persist”. The second generation of South 
African librarians, who no longer live in that backward state of dis-grace described in 
the 1937 Government Report, when the qualified could be counted on the fingers of both 
hands, can never know the hopes and frustrations, nor indeed the glory of even small 
triumphs that were the lot of the founders of South African librarianship. In the rush 
of new developments those library builders must not be forgotten, and not least among 
them the creators of this journal, now past its husky adolescence and shortly to come 
of age. To Mr Freer, for ten years its Editor and leading light, just tributes were 
paid on his retirement. Now it is the turn of his lieutenant and able successor, Miss 
Elizabeth Hartmann, who is herself retiring from the onerous and exacting respon- 
sibilities of Editorship, no sinecure indeed, and yet a vantage post from which both to 
survey and lead what we are pleased to call our profession. 

To those who have been privileged to work with her and for her, words such as 
“integrity” and “modesty” will readily come to mind ; but Miss Hartmann’s con- 
tribution to our Association has rested on more positive qualities than these. Con- 
fronted with war-time difficulties of unimaginable complexity, she has fulfilled with 
devotion and purpose the twin functions of a true editor—to attract good material, 
and to present it attractively. Her own work for the School and Children’s Library 
sections, the occasional thoughtful articles appearing from her own pen, and her keen 
faith in the “improvability” of South African library work in all its manifestations, 
are too well known to be dwelt on here. Suffice it to say that the qualities brought by 
Miss Hartmann to the Editorship are still available in full measure, and that her col- 
leagues will without exception wish her a happy respite from her editorial labours, 
but a frequent reappearance in the guise of literary contributor. 

To her successor, Miss Hazel Mews, members of the Association will give a confident 
and cheerful salute of welcome. As specialist librarian, globe-trotter (or does one say 
“-winger’’ ?) and, more important still, erstwhile Assistant Editor of the Library As- 
sociation Record, she brings to the office a fresh outlook on our affairs and the technical 
ability to make it effective. The pioneers, building for the future, made S.A.L. what 
it is ; we look forward to this new chapter with keen anticipation, for the journal has 
a great part to play, not least in bringing South African ideas and achievements to the 
notice of the library world far beyond the borders of the Union. 


Douglas Varley. 





HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 
LIBRARIES IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


X. EAST LONDON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Compiled by S. J. KRITZINGER 


HISTORY 


Tue East LONDON PuBLic LIBRARY was founded on 31st March, 
1876, when some 60 residents met to discuss the formation of a Public 
Library on the East Bank of the Buffalo River in what was then known 
as the village of Panmure. The Chairman said that a notice had been 
posted up at several public places for a number of days in the village, 
convening a public meeting of those favourable to the formation of 
a public library, and read a memorial signed by over 70 persons in 
favour of the establishment of a public library, and also the Govern- 
ment Regulations of 1874 promulgated to encourage the formation of 
libraries in the smaller towns of the Cape Colony. 

A Resolution was passed recording the desirability of establishing 
a Public Library and Reading Room in Panmure and it was decided 
that it would be named the Panmure Public Library and Reading Room. 
A committee was elected to frame rules and by-laws, to obtain suitable 
accommodation, and to do whatever else was necessary to give effect 
to the resolution. 

The subscription was fixed at not less than £1.0.0. per annum, 
payable in advance, and at the close of the meeting about 40 of those 
present entered their names as subscribers. 

The committee met and a Secretary and Treasurer were elected, 
and a sub-committee appointed to draft rules and by-laws. 

At a committee meeting held about ten days later it was reported 
that suitable accommodation for the Library had not yet been found, 
but the ordering of overseas and colonial papers and magazines was 
discussed, and arrangements made for a supply of books for the Library. 
The early minutes of the library do not state when suitable premises 
were obtained, for subsequent committee meetings were held in Mr 
Knoble’s store, and in the railway offices, but, as the committee meeting 
of 2 June, 1876, was held in the Library room, suitable premises must 
have been obtained by that time. As a commencement 20 periodicals 
from overseas and 9 newspapers published in the Colony were ordered. 
The Library was only opened in the evenings, the person who looked 
after it being paid 1s. per night for his attendance. 
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HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT LIBRARIES 


The minutes of the committee meeting held on 18th May, 1877, 
record the receipt of a government grant for the year of £94. 8s. 0d. 
which can be considered as very generous for a village library when 
it is compared with the present Provincial grant of only £270 per 
annum after East London had grown into a city and the library had 
been in existence over 70 years. 

In 1878 the Library was able to secure a larger room at a rental 
of £3 per month, and an endeavour was made to keep the Library 
open from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. should it be possible for a suitable person 
to be found to look after it. As a result a lad was engaged as attendant 
to the Library at a salary of £2 per month, but evidently the work 
was not to his liking and he gave notice soon after his appointment. 

The minutes of the Library show that the committee of the early 
years met with the same difficulties which from time to time come 
before the Library Committee at present, viz. failure of subscribers 
to pay their subscriptions promptly, keeping of books beyond the 
time allowed, mutilation of papers and magazines, and not treating 
books with due care. Endeavours were made by the committee to 
increase membership. 

The Library emerged from its earlier difficulties, a part-time Lib- 
rarian was appointed, and in 1880 a room in the Mutual Hall Building 
on the Market Square was secured at a rental of £48 per annum, and 
in this building, in which the Committee was later able to secure 
additional room, the Library remained until the present City Hall 
was built, when it was moved (during the latter part of 1899) to a 
suite of rooms on the first floor of that building facing Oxford Street. 
This provided larger and better accommodation and it was felt that 
the Library had really made a substantial advance. 

A full-time Librarian in the person of Mrs Furmage was appointed 
in 1894 and she remained with the Library until 30th April, 1914, 
when she retired after having given faithful and satisfactory service. The 
name of the Library was changed to that of East London Public Library 
at the Annual General Meeting held in 1888. 

The revenue of the Library was then derived from subscriptions, 
the annual government grant, and small donations received from time 
to time. Also concerts, dramatic entertainments, and magic lantern 
shows were organized and the proceeds were donated by the promoters 
to the Library. 

In 1891 the government grant was increased to £100 per annum. 
In 1892 the number of subscribers was 193 and the annual book 
issue about 10,000. 
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As the provision by the Council of rooms for the Library in the 
City Hall was not to be considered as a permanent arrangement, the 
Committee shortly afterwards considered ways and means of erecting 
a suitable library building. The Council granted the site on which 
the present library building stands, and the committee started a building 
fund, the Government of the Cape Colony having promised a grant 
on the f£ for £ principle. Mr Harry Gibberd, a prominent resident, 
gave a magnificent donation of £1,000 and later gave £100 more, 
and additional funds were secured by means of smaller donations, 
collections, and the proceeds of concerts and entertainments, and in 
1905 there were sufficient funds in hand, with the addition of the 
government grant, to justify the ccmmittee making a commencement 
with the library building. Plans were prepared and approved and on 
17 June, 1905, the foundation stone was laid by Mrs W. H. Fuller, 
the wife of the then Chairman of the Library. It is a matter of interest 
to state that the trowel used by Mrs Fuller for laying the foundation 
stone is in possession of the Library, having been donated by Mrs 
S.T. Wakefield, the widow of a former Honorary Secretary of the 
Library. The building was completed at a cost of about £3,500 in 
1906, but the formal cpening ceremony by Sir Walter Hely-Hutchin- 
son, the then Governor of the Cape Colony, took place later. 

What was sufficient for the purposes of the Library in 1906 and 
for about 20 years afterwards, is now quite inadequate for the needs 
of the subscribers and of the public, and it is very necessary that the 
Library should be able to enlarge the present premises, or move else- 
where into larger premises to be erected. Unfortunately the lack of 
funds is the obstacle, but negotiations are now proceeding between the 
Municipal Council of East London and the Library Committee, 
and the Council may offer to acquire the Library site and building 
and provide increased accommodation for the Library in a new munici- 
pal block which it is proposed should be erected over the present 
library site and the adjoining land belonging to the Council. I feel 
mention must be made of those who of recent years gave up their time to 
help the Library : the late Mr R. M. Christopher and the late Mr W. H. 
Witthaus, and also the present Chairman, Mr E. G. Orsmond, who has 
not only been a Trustee and Chairman of the Library for some years, 
but has done the selecting and purchasing of books so successfully 
for 30 years. Many hours of work have been given, gratuitously, since 
1919, when he was elected a member of the Committee. And of the 
staff the late Mrs E. McNamara worked faithfully and well for many 
years, and will be remembered by quite a few of the present subscribers. 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The Library receives a Provincial grant of £270, a Municipal grant 
of £120 and a Divisional Council grant of £25. The only other source 
of revenue is that from subscriptions. During the year 1947, the 
revenue of the Library was £3070. Of this amount £1635 was spent 
on salaries, £552 on books and £184 on periodicals. 


MEMBERSHIP AND CIRCULATION OF BOOKS 
The Library in 1876 started with 40 members, by 1892 the number 


of subscribers had increased to 193 and the number of books issued 
annually was about 10,000. By 1905 the number of subscribers had 
reached 513 and the book issue 40,895. On account of competition 
from business libraries there was a set-back in 1935 which lasted for 
a few years, but about 1939 the position improved again and at the 
present time the number of subscribers, including juvenile members, 
is 1359. The approximate population of the area which the library 
serves is 38,390. 

During the year ended December 31st, 1947, the circulation figures 
were :—Books 128,272, Magazines 5,605. 

The annual subscription for 4 books is £2. 10s., for 3 books £2. 2s. 
for 2 books £1. 10s. and for 1 book £1. Children may join for 5s. per 
annum to take 1 book, if a parent is a subscriber, otherwise the subscrip- 
tion is 10s. per annum. 


BOOK STOCK AND ACCESSIONS 


During the year 1947, 1554 books were added, whereof 215 were 
non-fiction and 1189 fiction. The present collection consists of approxi- 
mately 33,407 bound volumes, of which 16,871 are fiction, 12,482 
non-fiction, 1221 juvenile, 1791 belong to the Africana Collection, 
and 1042 are reference works. 

Travel, biography and fiction are the chief purchases at present. 
The Library receives 108 current periodicals. 


BINDING 


Books have been rebound very satisfactorily in South Africa, £55 
approximately having been spent this year on binding. Mending of 
books is done by a member of the staff. 


ACCOMMODATION 


The Library consists of a single storey building, containing 4 rooms, 
viz, Lending Library, Reading Room, Africana Room and Office. 
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The Library site with building is owned by the Library and is exempt 
from the payment of rates to the Municipality and Divisional Council. 


STAFF 
The number of staff is 7, viz :— 


Librarian : Qualification: F.S.A.L.A. 27 years in Library service. 
1921-1934—Johannesburg Public Library. From 1934 in East 
London Public Library. (From 1941-1945 on Active Service in 
the Middle East.) Present salary £360, plus cost of living. 

Assistant Librarian : Certificate held : None. 4 years service in the 
East London Public Library. Present salary: £213. 12s., plus 
cost of living. 

Assistants : Four. Salaries vary from £189. 12s. to £150, plus cost 
of living. 

Junior Assistant : Salary £108 p.a. plus cost of living. 

Leave: 2 weeks annual leave. 

Sick leave: in 4 years’ cycle : 2 months full pay ; 2 months half pay; 
2 months quarter pay. 

There are no super-annuation privileges in force. 


BENEFACTIONS 


Mr H. Gibberd £1, 000 and £100. 
Mrs Cuff £25. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
Africana 


LIBRARIANS 


Various 1876-1883 
Mr C. McCarthy 1883-1888 
Mr Williams 1888-1889 
Mr Lloyd 1889-1894 
Mrs Furmage 1894-1914 
Miss T. Critchfield 1914-1918 
Miss Haywood 1918-1920 
Mrs E. McNamara 1920-1934 
Miss F. G. H. Hudson 1934— 


} SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
. Minute books and annual reports. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY. ASSOCIATION 
THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Held in Durban on 22nd to 24th September, 1948 


ALL members of the Association who attended the Durban Conference seem to 
be agreed that the experience was an extremely agreeable one ; the organisation 
was excellent and a spirit of sweet reasonableness prevailed. It is hoped to publish 
later some of the papers read at Durban and members will be able to think over 
them at leisure. The following notes abridged from the stenographer’s report of 
the rest of the proceedings give a few of the more important or interesting 
points that arose in the discussions. The actual verbatim report is in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Association and runs to 41 foolscap pages. 


WEDNESDAY, 22nd SEPTEMBER, 1948 


The proceedings opened with a luncheon at the Hotel Edward at 12.45 p.m. 
on Wednesday 22nd September. 

Registration of members attending the Conference took place at 2.30 p.m. 
in the Durban City Council Chamber. 54 members were.registered. The Vice- 
President, Mr E. A. Borland, acted as Chairman in the absence of Mr Varley 
(President). ; 

Notice Convening Conference: Mr A. Lewin Robinson read the Notice convening 
the Conference. 

Minutes of previous conference. 

Proposed by Mr P. C. Coerzee, 

Seconded by Mr P. FREeEr, that the minutes of the conference held at Cape 
Town 24-26th September 1947, be taken as read and confirmed. Agreed 


Apologies from absent members were received from: Professor W. Arndt, 
Mr R. F. M. Immelman, Mr Charles Christie, Miss C. Miles, Miss M. Whiteley, 
Mr E. E. Burke. 

Messages of goodwill were received from: Mr D. H. Varley, (President), 
Mr R. F. M. Immelman, The Cape Branch. 


APPOINTMENT OF SCRUTINEERS 


Mr A. LEwIn RoBINSON proposed that the following be appointed scrutineers :— 
Miss M. McQueen, Miss N. MacNicholas, Mr C. Eyre, Mr H. Dommisse. 


Agreed. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The Vice-President read a few preliminary remarks by the retiring President, 
Mr Varley, in which the work of the Executive Committee and, in particular, 
the work of Mr A. M. Lewin Robinson, was warmly acknowledged. At the request 
of the Vice-President, Mr Lewin Robinson then read Mr Varley’s address to 
the Conference. 

Mr P. FREER thanked Mr Varley for his excellent Presidential Address. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Education: Carnegie Corporation 

Mr P. C. Coetzee: ... I see that the Council have made certain suggestions 
to the Carnegie Corporation, and among other things they have forwarded certain 
standards for the recognition of library schools to the Public Service Commission. 
I am not certain if this is quite in order. Should not the Conference have been 
consulted before the suggestions were submitted to the Carnegie Corporation 
and the Public Service Commission ? At any rate should not the Annual Report 
have contained an appendix showing the recommendations made in connexion 
with the standards regarding library schools ?... I am sure that all the members 
would have liked to have examined the standards laid down by the Council. 
I would suggest that in any matter of such importance we would have been glad 
to receive copies of the recommendations made by the Council. 

Mr A. M. Lewin Rosinson : I would like to make some remarks in connexion 
with the recommendations made to the Carnegie Corporation. These had to 
be made when they were, without consulting the Conference, because, as most 
of us are aware, the Director of the British Dominions and Colonies Fund of the 
Carnegie Corporation, Mr Whitney H. Shepardson, was in South Africa at the 
time. We had to put the resolutions to him on his arrival. He not very hopefully 
said that, if we read the previous Annual Report of the Carnegie Corporation, 
we would find that the Trustees had stated that they felt that local governments 
and central governments were becoming more and more aware of the value of 
libraries and, in view of that, the Corporation was beginning to feel that they had 
just about done all they could do for libraries. 


NEWSLETTER 


Mr T. Frus: Is it possible for us to issue the Newsletter alternately in English 
and in Afrikaans ? Agreed to refer the question to Council. 
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LIST OF OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mr I. Isaacson : Paragraph 3 of the Report is not quite clear. There exists a 
List of the Official Publications, but it is very disappointing and does not serve a 
very useful purpose. I would like to suggest that the Council urge the Govern- 
ment Printer to make this list complete. 

Mnr P. C. Coetzee: Een van die dae sal daar ’n nuwe Staats-Drukker wees 
en ons kan hom nader oor die saak. 

Agreed to refer suggestion to Council. 


CONFERENCE PAPERS 


Mr KRITZINGER enquired about the publication of last year’s Conference 
Papers. 

Mr A. M. Lewin RoBINSON said that it was unfortunate that copies were not 
yet available. The papers were being published by Mr Balkema, under the title 
“Aspects of library work in South Africa.”’. 

The Annual Report was then adopted. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Mr A. M. Lewin RosInson proposed that the Balance Sheet as at 30th June 
1948, together with the Annual Statement of accounts for the year ending 30th 
June 1948 be adopted. Agreed. 


RESULTS OF ELECTION 


The scrutineers reported the result of the election to be as follows : 
Vice-President: Mr R. F. M. Immelman. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr H. M. Robinson. 

The Chairman (now the President) declared Mr R. F. M. Immelman Vice- 
President, and Mr H. M. Robinson Hon. Secretary. He announced the results 
of elections of Branch representatives and other members of the Council and the 
Education Committee as follows : 


COUNCIL 
President: E. A. Borland, B.A., F.L.A. 
Vice-President: R.F.M. Immelman, M.A., B.L.S., F.S.A.L.A. 
Past-President: D. H. Varley, M.A., F.L.A. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. M. Robinson, B.a., Dip., Lib. (Pret.), A.S.A.L.A., 
P.O. Box 397, Pretoria. 
Members: 
Appointed by the Union Governntent: S. J. Kritzinger, B.A., B.L.S. 
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Cape Branch: A. M. Lewin Robinson, B.a., F.L.A., Miss L. E. Taylor, 8... 


F.S.A.L.A., Dr F. G. van der Riet, M.A., A.B.L.S., Dr W. de Vos Malan. 

Central African Branch: D. Niven, 0.B.E., F.L.A. 

Natal Branch: Franklin H. Rooke, A.L.A., F.S.A.L.A. 

Northern Transvaal Branch: C. Christie, P. Freer, B.A., F.L.A., M. M. Stirling, 
F.L.A. 

O.F.S. Branch: Miss E. Levy, M.A., A.L.A. 

Southern Transvaal Branch: 1. Isaacson, B.A., F.S.A.L.A., Mrs B. J. Lunn, B.a. 
F.S.A.L.A., Miss C. Miles, B.a., F.S.A.L.A., Miss M. W. Whiteley, B.a., F.L.a, 

Western Transvaal Branch: H. C. van Rooy, M.A., B.L.S. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Ex-officio members: E. A. Borland (President), R. F. M. Immelman (Vice-President) 
H. M. Robinson (Hon. Secretary). 
Cape Branch: Miss L. E. Taylor, D. H. Varley. 
Central African Branch: 'T. W. Baxter. 
Natal Branch: Franklin H. Rooke. 
Northern Transvaal Branch: P. Freer, (Chairman), M. M. Stirling. 
Southern Transvaal Branch: Miss G. F. Elliott, Miss P. E. Krige, Miss P. M. 
Speight (Secretary). 
The Conference adjourned at 5.30 p.m. 


Conference resumed at 8. p.m. in the City Council Chamber for a public 
meeting. 


RURAL LIBRARIES AND ADULT EDUCATION 


‘THE PRESIDENT introduced the Honourable Dr D. G. Shepstone, Administrator 
of Natal, who took the Chair. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR OF NATAL 


First may I thank you for your very kind welcome this evening, and secondly 
may I offer to you, the delegates and representatives of the various parts of the 
Union and Rhodesia, a very warm welcome to Natal. 

May I congratulate your Association on attaining its twentieth year of life. 
What a transformation there has been since the inception of the South African 
Library Association! . 

On your Agenda to- sight I see “‘Rural Libraries and Adult Bincnion” . May 
I therefore say a few words from the Provincial point of view in regard to rural 
libraries. When I became the Administrator I had to look into the question of 
the Provincial responsibilities for rural libraries, and I found a somewhat singular 
position obtained, certainly in so far as the Province of Natal was concerned. 
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I discovered there was nothing to authorize the Provincial Administration to 
establish, to conduct, or even to make grants to libraries, but I find in the state- 
ment of the Auditor General that this is allowed provided the Government gives 
them the powers of administration. 

The word ‘‘administration” is terribly uncertain and our legal advice has 
been that the term does not give the Proyince power to establish or conduct or 
even make grants to libraries. I believe that both the Cape and the Transvaal 
have carried out the functions of establishing and conducting rural libraries. 
Probably they are more bold than we and we are more conservative in Natal, 
but they have set a good example and when I have gone more fully into the matter, 
I shall certainly re-open the question and see how far we can assist in that direc- 
tion.... We in Natal have, however, in a small measure contributed in the two 
large municipalities towards junior libraries. We regard libraries as part of educa- 
tion and we have annually contributed £350 to Durban and £100 to Pietermaritz- 
burg for their junior libraries. . 

Mr T. vAN REENEN then cond a paper on Adult Education and Mr H. M. 
Robinson spoke on Rural Libraries and Adult Education. 

‘The PRESIDENT proposed a vote of thanks to the Administrator for taking the 
Chair at this Conference and for making so many encouraging remarks about 
the library profession and the future of rural libraries in Natal. It was obvious 
that this Conference would go down in history as one of the most important 
in the development of libraries in this Province. Carried unanimously. 

There was considerable discussion on the papers read ; Miss Hartmann, Mr 
van:Reenen, Mrs Dommisse, Mr A. M. Lewin Robinson, Mr H. M. Robinson, 
Mr Kritzinger, Miss Levy, Mr Coetzee, Dr Coblans and Mr van Rooy were 
among those who contributed to the discussion. Mrs Dommisse proposed that 
where a local adult education committee exists, the local librarian should be placed 
on it ex-officio. It was finally agreed in principle that librarians should be repre- 
sented on adult education committees and that further investigation of the details 
should be left to the Council of the Association. 

Mr van Niekerk (Kroonstad) moved the vote of thanks to the speakers. The film 
“Library on Wheels” was then shown, and the Conference adjourned at 11 p.m. 


THURSDAY, 23rd SEPTEMBER 1948 


When the Conference resumed at 9 a.m. on Thursday morning, in the Durban 
City Hall, the President announced that Mr Stirling had something to say arising 
out of the previous night’s discussion. 

Mr M. M. Stirzinc : The Administrator last night let us know of the difficulties 
that Provinces have, especially the Natal Province, in voting moneys for rural 
libraries. I would like to propose as an unopposed motion: ‘“That this Conference 
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of the S.A. Library Association respectfully requests the Union Government 
to remove the legal disability in the way of Provincial Administrations carrying 
out the intentions of the Financial Relations Act (consolidated) 1945, so that such 
Provincial Administrations may legally proceed with the establishment, administra- 
tion and financing of Provincial library schemes including rural library services.” 
Adopted. 

Miss L. E. TayLor proposed the following amendments to the Constitution 
with regard to membership :— 

3.. (i) There shall be three classes of members : 

(a) Professional members: All Associates and Fellows of the S.A. 
Library Association, or holders of recognized equivalent qualifi- 
cations, or persons studying for professional examinations or 
persons employed in libraries may be elected professional members 
of the Association. Professional members are entitled to exercise 
a vote and to hold office in the Association and to receive all its 
publications. 

(b) Institutional members: A library, a university or other institu- 
tion or corporate body may be elected to membership and shall 
receive the publications of the Association. It may be represented 
by one delegate who may attend and take part in meetings of the 
Association, but such delegates may not, except as individual 
Professional members, hold office or exercise a vote in the affairs 
of the Association. 
(c) Contributing members: Members of library committees and 
other persons connected with the government of libraries, or 
interested in the objects of the Association, may attend and 
take part in meetings of the Association, and shall receive the 
publications of the Association, but may not exercise a vote 
or hold office in the Association. 

(ii) These membership regulations apply only to the affairs of the central 

governing body of the Association, and Branches may make their own 

internal regulations concerning the status of institutional and contribu- 

ting members in Branch affairs. 

Insert after “‘membership” the words ‘‘professional, institutional or 

contributing”’. 

(b) Insert after “‘Association’” the words “of whom at least six shall 
be professional members’’. 

(d) Insert after “members” the words ‘‘provided that subscriptions 
shall be graded according to the type of membership’’. 

(j) Insert after “members” the words “professional, institutional 
and contributing”’. 


a eee peed oo ees o-, ah tee tiene 
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19. First paragraph of this clause to read “Each Branch shall elect by 
ballot from amongst its professional members one Representative on 
the Administrative Council for every 50 or part thereof of its professional, 
institutional and contributing members’. 

There was considerable discussion on this subject; Mr Stirling, Mr Coetzee, 

Mrs Reitz, Mr van der Walt, Councillor Mathews, Mr Rooke, Miss Hartmann, 

Professor Dekker, Mr van Rooy, Miss Speight and Mr A. M. Lewin Robinson 

took part. The motion was finally carried with an amendment to 3 (b) entitling 

an institution to send one delegate who should have the right to vote, and a further 

proposal that provision should be made for sectional members, i.e. persons 

interested in aspects of the Association but for some reason are unable to become ° 
members of the Association. It was also realized that, before being finally embodied 

in the Constitution, the wording of the amendment would have to be scrutinized 

by the legal adviser. 

Mr A. LEWIN ROBINSON moved as follows : ‘he Cape Branch deplores the recent 
appointment by the Cape Provincial Administration of a professionally unqualified 
person as Provincial Library Organizer for the Province of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Seconded by Mr KRritzinGer : Ek wil graag hierdie voorstel van Mnr Robinson 
ondersteun. Die pos van die Provinsiale Biblioteekorganiseerder is ’n profes- 
sionele pos en die persoon wat daarvoor aangestel was, was nie ’n professionele 
beampte nie. Wat help dit dan vir ons om professionele lede te wees as hoer poste 
deur nie-professionele lede gevul word ? 

Mr A. Lewin RosiInson proposed that the Public Service Commission, the 
Cape Provincial Administration and its Advisory Library Committee be informed 
of the resolution. Seconded by Mr KRITZINGER. 

Miss E. Levy : I would like to make an amendment to Mr Robinson’s proposal. 
I would like to include the Free State, where an appointment of an unqualified 
person had been made to a similar position. 

PRESIDENT : The Cape appointment is a permanent one, whereas in the Free 
State, as far as I know, the position is purely temporary, and may be given up 
very soon by its present incumbent. 

Mr P. C. Coetzee: I would like to suggest that a memorandum be submitted 
to the Public Service Commission pointing out that a qualified librarian only 
should be appointed as Provincial Organizer. 

Mr Kritzincer: In regard to the Free State, I suggest a letter be written to 
the Provincial Secretary suggesting that if this post become a permanent one, 
it be given to a qualified librarian. Seconded by Miss E. Levy. Agreed. 

Mr Lewin Robinson’s proposal (seconded by Mr Kritzinger) was then adopted. 





SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEKE 
SYMPOSIUM ON CATALOGUING 


Africana Cataloguing: A. M. Lewin Robinson. 

Indexing Periodicals: Miss J. Blundell Brown, (read in her absence 
by Miss L. E. Taylor). 

The Teaching of Cataloguing: L. Milburn. 

Mr H. M. Robinson, Dr Coblans, Mr Coetzee and Mr Freer took part in the 
discussion following the symposium. The President suggested that the time 
had now arrived when we might have a standing committee on cataloguing ; 
the matter could be referred to the Council. Dr. Coblans seconded this. 

Mrs Dix proposed a vote of thanks to the symposium speakers. 


BOOK-BINDING COMMITTEE 


The President called for an account of the work of the book-binding committee. 

Mr H. M. Rosinson : At the last Conference, a special committee was appointed 
to investigate the possibility of lengthening the life of South African publications 
in libraries, and secondly to consider rebinding of worn books. The convenor of 
this committee was Miss Scott. We felt that we should extend the membership 
of the committee, and we invited several other persons to join. We co-opted Mr 
Borland, Mr Isaacson, Mrs Dommisse, and one or two others. We realized at 
the outset that the ideal position would be achieved only if we could have a com- 
petent book binder .... We could then buy our books directly from the publishers 
in unbound sheets and then ask the binder to bind our books to our own specifi- 
cations.... We would like to get the publishers to agree to supply libraries 
with books in unbound sheets, so that when there is a competent book-binder . . . 
we will be in a position to have them bound properly. The idea would be to per- 
suade the publishers to issue to us a library ediction of 1,000 copies printed on 
good paper with wide margins and for us to send them to our own binders. In 
order to find out how we stand as the clientéle of the publishers, we have sent 
out a questionnaire to about 230 public libraries, asking how many copies of South 
African publications they bought, and whether they are prepared to pay a little 
more for a better bound or cased book. It may interest you to know from the 
replies we got, that it appeared that libraries in South Africa buy 135,720 books 
(S. African) every year, for £49,000. The South African Society of Publishers 
seems to be sympathetic towards the movement ; they sent their secretary to 
attend one of our meetings. We discussed several points with him. He agreed 
with us on the following : 

1. Books should be printed on a better quality paper. 

2. Casing should be in a washable cloth of durable quality. 

3. Inside joints should be reinforced. 
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4. For the end-papers a strong opaque paper should be used. 

5. Plates in books should be bound in and not merely pasted in. 

6. Head and tail bands should be furnished if possible. 

7. Sewing should be all along. 

- 'The Committee would like to ask you firstly to agree to the idea of buying 
books printed on better paper than the ordinary edition; also to agree to buy 
books on sheets when we have a competent book binder in South Africa, and to 
patronize him. Secondly we would like you to agree to pay a little bit more than 
is usual for stronger bound copies when they are produced. Children’s books and 
books in the Native languages are very badly bound. For single section books 
Mr Borland suggested that we could use what he calls “pamphlet covers’, that 
is, a cover consisting of cloth-covered board with a cloth spine, well sewn. All 
of these proposals would extend the library life of books about five times longer 
than at present. 

At the end of a discussion on this topic, in which Mr van der Walt, Mrs Dom- 
misse, Professor Dekker, Mr A. M. Lewin Robinson, Mrs Reitz, and Mr Freer 
took part, Mr P.C. CorTZEE proposed that a delegate should attend the Annual 
Conference of the Society of South African Publishers in Port Elizabeth and that 
the Council should appoint the delegate and make the necessary arrangements. 
This was agreed. 


AFRIKAANS LIBRARY TERMS 


Mr P. C. Coetzee, Chairman of the Sub-Committee dealing with the dictionary 
of Afrikaans library terminology and list of subject headings, then gave a report 
of progress made. The President, Mr van Rooy, Mr Niven, and Mr Malan took 
part in the discussion that followed. It was agreed that a committee should be 
appointed (convenor Mr Coetzee) to organize the compilation of a list of Afrikaans 
library terms and report to the Council from time to time. It was also agreed that 
Mr van Rooy should be the convenor of a committee for the compilation of a 
list of Afrikaans subject headings. The question of a committee for the compila- 
tion of a list of English subject-headings suitable for South African libraries 
was referred to the Council. 


NON-EUROPEAN MEMBERSHIP AND LIBRARIES 


The Report of the Committee on Non-European membership and libraries 
had been circulated the previous day and was now discussed. 

PRESIDENT : The committee reported that it would be in the interests of the 
African himself, as well as the South African Library Association, if there were 
to be a completely separate association for Non-European libraries, with the under- 
standing that the South African Library Association should provide educational 
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facilities for members of that Non-European association. It was also suggested 
that the membership of that Non-European association should be exclusively 
Non-European. Some people put forward the suggestion that Europeans who were 
interested in the development of Non-European libraries and other Non-European 
interests might become members of the Non-European Library Association, but 
the opinion of the experts who had been consulted was that it would not be in 
the interests of the Africans and other Non-Europeans if Europeans were allowed 
to join such an Association. 

Mrs Peters, Mr Coetzee, Mr A. M. Robinson, Mr Rooke, Mr Kritzinger, Mr 
Stirling, Mr Niven, Mrs Armsby and the President took part in the discussion 
that followed. Finally the President asked for a vote on Mr KRITZINGER’S proposal 
“that we decide in principle to establish a separate library association for Non- 
Europeans only’. The President said he would like to make it clear that any 
constitutional changes arising out of this would have to be considered by the 
Branches and by the next Conference. On a show of hands there were 17 in favour 
of Mr Kritzinger’s proposal, 13 against. 

The Conference adjourned at 12.30 p.m. During the afternoon a visit was paid 
to the Durban City Libraries. 


FRIDAY, 24th SEPTEMBER 1948 


The Conference resumed at 10 a.m. on the Friday at Howard College. The 
following papers were read :— 

Non-European Library Work in Natal: Franklin H. Rooke. 

Some Aspects of University Libraries: H. Coblans. 
Contributions to the discussion that followed were made by Miss McIntyre, 
Councillor Mathews, Miss Speight, Mr Coetzee, Mr A. M. Lewin Robinson and 
Mr Stirling. Mrs Peters proposed the vote of thanks to Mr Rooke and Mr van 
Rooy proposed the vote of thanks to Dr Coblans. 
The Conference adjourned at 12.30 p.m. 
















SYMPOSIUM ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


At 8 p.m. there was a public meeting in the Durban City Council Chamber, 
presided over by Dr W. G. McConkey, Chief Inspector of Schools in Natal. 
In his speech from the Chair, Dr McConkey, after paying tribute on behalf of 
the Education Department to the work done by Mr Rooke and his staff at the 
Durban Municipal Library, continued : 

“T would just like to make a few brief remarks about the provision of school 
library services in the Natal Government schools .... In Durban we are providing 
books for Standards IJ to VI in the Primary schools. Through the good offices 
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of the Durban Library a general scheme of grants has been established, encoura- 
ging schools to build up their own libraries. Grants are made on a basis of £5 
per annum in the country schools to £20 per annum in schools that have a total 
enrolment of 300 or over. The total amount provided for in the current year’s 
estimates is over £2,000.... 

“So far the schools have been left to build up their libraries more or less in 
accordance with the wishes of those members of the staff who happen to be 
interested in school libraries. ‘They have not had much guidance from outside; 
the need for that guidance is fairly obvious. We hope to be able to make an 
improvement in that respect in the very near future. The Provincial Executive 
Committee has now approved of the appointment of a qualified librarian 
attached to the Education Department. It will be his duty to visit school libraries 
and offer advice as to the purchase of books and the running of the libraries. 
The Department is very pleased indeed that this has been done and we expect 
that it will bring about in due course a great improvement in many of our 
school libraries, particularly those in the country districts.” 

Then followed the symposium on school libraries :— 

Experience as a School Library Organizer: Miss D, M. Turner. 
Training Teacher-Librarians: Miss F. Sender. 
Libraries from a Teacher’s point of view : W. M. Murraybrown. 


During the discussion that followed contributions were made by Miss Speight, 
Mr Coetzee, Mr Stirling, Dr McConkey, Councillor Mathews, Miss Taylor, 


the President, Mr A. M. Lewin Robinson, Mr H. M. Robinson, Mrs Barnes, 
and Mr Friis. Miss Taylor proposed the vote of thanks for the three papers. 

CouUNCILLOR MATHEws then formally proposed a vote of thanks to Mr Franklin 
Rooke and members of the Durban Library Staff, especially Mr Tyson ; 

the retiring office bearers and Council Members of the Association: Mr 
VaRLEY, Mr A.M. LEwINn Rosinson, Miss SPEIGHT, Mrs O’Connor, Dr EYBERS; 

the Executive Committee of the Natal Branch of the S.A.L.A. : 

Mr FRANKLIN Rooke (Chairman, Dr H. Cosuans (Vice-Chairman), Mr 

Tyson (Hon. Secretary), Miss P. KicHENSIDE (Registration of members) ; 

Miss Killie Campbell for entertaining us at her home and for allowing delegates 
to see her library, also for helping with the tea ; 

the Durban City Council for accommodation provided ; 

Councillor Mrs A. M. G. Maytom, Chairman of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee, for the invitation to the Symphony Concert ; 

His Worship the Mayor and the City Councillors of Durban for the Civic 
Reception at the Hotel Edward ; 

Scrutineers, Miss MAcNIcHoLas, Miss McQueen, Mr Eyre, Mr Dommisse. 


The Conference ended at 10.30 p.m. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY SCIENTIFIC 
INFORMATION CONFERENCE, 1948 


HazeL Mews 


Officer-in-Charge, Library and Information Division, South African Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research 


THE Royal Society SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION CONFERENCE held in London 
last year was called as a result of discussions which took place at the Royal Society 
Empire Scientific Conference in 1946. The 1948 Conference was held at the 
offices of the Royal Society and the Royal Institution from 21st June to 2nd 
July, and was attended by about 260 people. Of these, some 130 were delegates 
from United Kingdom institutions, 30 were delegates from the Commonwealth 
and the United States, and 100 were observers (with no voting powers). The other 
two South African delegates, in addition to myself, were Mr S. J. Kritzinger, 
Chief Government Service Librarian (sent over by the Department of Agricul- 
ture) and Mr D. R. Masson, C.S.I.R’s Assistant Liaison Officer in London at 
that time. Although the Conference dealt with information services in English 
only, Unesco delegates were present and also individuals from non-English- 
speaking countries (e.g. the Librarian of the Netherlands coal mines attended 
some of the meetings of the working party on library training). 

The Conference considered information services from the point of view of 
the scientific user and its scope included all scientific subjects, including the agri- 
cultural, medical and engineering sciences. It was divided into the following 
four sections :— 


SecTION 1. Publication and Distribution of Papers reporting Original Work. 
(a) Method of presentation of scientific work for publication. 
(b) Form and scope of publication of scientific papers. 
(c) Distribution of scientific papers. 
Editor-in-Chief: Professor J. D. Bernal, F.R.S. 


SecTION 2. Abstracting Services. 
(a) Scope of existing abstracting services. 
(b) Nature of abstracts. 
(c) Distribution of abstracts. 
Editor-in-Chief: Sir David Chadwick. 


SecTION 3. Indexing and other Library Services. 
(a) Methods of classification, indexing, citation and terminology 
(including use of abstract indices for libraries). 
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(b) Cataloguing. 

(c) Microfilming and other documentary photography. 

(d) Mechanical selection devices, etc. 

(e) Guides to information services in industry, government 
establishments, etc. 

(f) ‘Translation services. 

(g) Data tables. 

Editor-in-Chief: Dr J. E. Holmstrom of I.C.1. 


SECTION 4. Reviews, Annual Reports, etc. 
(a) Occasional or periodical reviews of special branches of science, 
both for the specialist and the general scientific reader. 
(b) Annual reports on progress of various branches of science. 
Editor-in-Chief: Professor H. Munro Fox, F.R.S. 


In all there were 16 working parties considering 42 specific subjects. 

The full report ! of the Conference has now been published. It includes the 
reports of the Working Parties and the text of all papers (and they were very many) 
considered by the Conference. Librarians in this country will find the volume 
a mine of information about scientific information problems and they will also 
find some of the opinions expressed the more interesting as being written by users 
of scientific information instead of by dispensers of scientific information. Copies 
of the actual recommendations ? of the Conference (separately printed soon after 
the Conference but also included in the full report) have already been sent to the 
university and larger public libraries in the Union. There are twenty different 
sections comprising many resolutions, but the following may be considered of 
particular interest either from a general or a South African point of view :— 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


“1. 1. A standing Committee on Information Services—The Conference invites 
the Royal Society to consider the constitution of a standing Committee on 
Scientific Information Services. Such committee, which it is suggested, should 
be representative of the interests at the Scientific Information Conference might 
1. 11 assist in implementing the recommendations of the Conference 

1. 12 provide machinery for the interchange and co-ordination of ideas and 
information which are emerging from the British Commonwealth as a result 
of the Conference.” 


1 Royal society scientific information conference, London, 1948... . Reports and papers submitted. 
London, Royal society, 1948. 723 p. (Price in England 25s. ; post-free, 26s.) 

2 Royal society scientific information conference, London, 1948. Recommendations adopted by 
the Conference. London, Royal society, 1948. 19p. 
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PUBLICATION OF PAPERS REPORTING ORIGINAL WORK 


“3. 2 Copyright.—The Royal Society is invited to exert its influence to obtain 
universal acceptance of the following principle : 

‘Science rests upon its published record, and ready access to public scientific 
and technical information is a fundamental need of scientists everywhere. 
All bars which prevent access to scientific and technical publications hinder 
the progress of science and should be removed. 

Making single copies of extracts from books or periodicals is essential 
to research workers, and the production of such single extract copies, by or 
on behalf of scientists, is necessary for scientific practice.’ 

The Conference believes that in some countries copyright restrictions are 
preventing the free flow of scientific information to research workers and that 
some action is necessary to remove this obstacle. The Royal Society is invited 
to initiate such action in the United Kingdom.” 


eer 


ABSTRACTING SERVICES 





“6. 3. Exchange of Information.—Abstracting organizations in Great Britain 
should interchange information with corresponding organizations in other countries 
of the Commonwealth, particularly about local publications. It is suggested that 
the British Commonwealth Scientific Office in London might assist in this.” 
“7. 1 A List of new titles—Abstracting organizations, societies, or other bodies 
concerned with various branches of science and technology should issue a regular 
publication giving the author(s) and title(s) cf new accepted papers (annotated if 
possible). F orthcoming books, theses, and government reports might be included. 
7. 2 Regional lists in the Commonwealth.—Similar publications should be issued 
on a regional basis in the Dominions and Colonies, and should be made available 
throughout the Commonwealth. The preparation of such lists might provide 
the preliminary organization for regional abstracting which was recommended 
for consideration by the Royal Society Empire Scientific Conference of 1946.” 








REVIEWS AND ANNUAL REPORTS 


“9. 3 Review lectures.—Important review lectures should be published in ful 
where this is not already done. Reports of such lectures should be sent to reposi- 


tories in the Commonwealth from which copies could be made available to scien- 
tists locally.” 


LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 


“10 Additional library facilities—The Conference has concluded that more 
éffective use can be made of the world’s scientific literature by the further develop- 
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ment of information services and special libraries and therefore makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations : 


10. 1 Central scientific lbraries—His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom is urged to give increased support to central scientific libraries and in- 
formation services, in particular the Science Museum Library and Patent Office 
Library, and to promote the effective functioning of these... . 
11. Qualifications of Special Libraries and Information Officers.— 'The Conference 
has concluded that information officers and special librarians should be regarded 
as equal in standing to fellow scientists employed in research, industry and ad- 
ministration, and should receive comparable treatment in training facilities, 
rank and emoluments. It therefore requests that the following recommendations 
be brought before the Consultative Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
of the Universities, the Lord President of the Council, the Federation of British 
Industries, Aslib, the Library Association, the International Federation of Docu- 
mentation (Commission H), and the corresponding bodies in the British Common- 
wealth. 
“11. 1 Rank and status.—Early recognition should be given to the conclusions 
of the Conference in regard to the rank and status of information officers and 
special librarians. 

All possible encouragement and assistance should be given to the Library 
Association and to Aslib in the work of defining and raising the level of training, 
qualifications and status of information officers and special librarians. 


11.2 Training in the use of information.—As part of their education scientists 
should be instructed in the use of libraries and information services. This should 
be done at two different stages : 

11. 21. Undergraduate stage.—A general introduction to the university library 
and its use should be given by the university staff to first year students. This would 
take the form of lectures and demonstrations supplemented by suitable publica- 
tions and films. 


11. 22 Postgraduate Stage.—Postgraduate students should receive detailed 
instruction in methods of searching and in the formulation of clear requests for 
scientific information at an early stage in postgraduate work. Instruction in 
classification schemes, subject indexing, and in the use of catalogues, abstracts, 
bibliotgraphies and reference books should be included. Scientists should be trained 
in giving full, relevant and precise details when specific information is asked for. 

This instruction should be given by the library staff and information officers 
of the establishment in which the scientist is working, whether it be a university 
(in which case librarians of local special libraries would also take part) research 
institution, or large industrial firm. Such instruction should form a regular part 
in introducing every newcomer to a research establishment.” 
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“12  Classification.—'The Conference has concluded that, although the applica- 
tion of the Universal Decimal Classification (U.D.C.), particularly in the field 
of applied science, has definite limitations, there are manifest possible advantages 
to be gained through extension of its use, and it is hoped that all who can use 
the U.D.C. will do so.” 


MECHANICAL SELECTION 


“13. 1 A full scale experiment.—The panel on Technical Information Services 
of the Committee on Industrial Productivity is invited to consider whether a 
full scale experiment should be initiated in a scientific library on mechanical 
methods of indexing and selection.” 


AIDS TO INFORMATION SERVICES 


“17 Directories—The Conference has concluded that directories to information 
services and research organizations are of great value to information officers 
and working scientists.” 


TRANSLATION SERVICES 


‘18.3 Location of translations—The standing Committee of the British Common- 
wealth Scientific Official Conference should be invited to consider the prepara- 
tion of a central location index of translations. . . . 

“18. 4 Depositions of translations in libraries—Copies of translations should 
now be deposited at the Science Library despite restrictions under the present 
copyright law, and H. M. Government should be asked to consider action to 
modify the Berne Convention on Copyright so as to allow organizations such 
as the Science Library to make available any translations deposited with them.” 


METHODS OF REPRODUCTION 


“19 Alternative Processes.—The Conference has concluded that in regard to re- 
production of original papers, letterpress printing has advantages over all other 
techniques in respect of legibility and facilities for correction. Half-tone blocks 
printed by this method are satisfactory for all but the most difficult subjects. 
When, however, the number of copies required falls below a certain point, which 
varies according to the matter being reproduced, this technique may be less econo- 
mical than others. The following recommendations are therefore made : 

19. 1 Printing and other methods of reproduction—The Royal Society should 
be invited to draw the attention of scientific bodies to the publication Machines 
and Appliances in Government Offices issued by H.M.S.O. 
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19. 2. Committee on methods of reproduction.—The British National Committee 
on Documentation is invited to appoint an advisory committee on documentary 
reproduction representing all interested bodies. It is suggested that this committee 
should watch new developments, stimulate those considered most desirable, 
promote the study of user requirements and economic factors, and formulate 
and promote the adoption of the most effective practices and standards in all 
branches of the subject, and that in the pursuit of these ends the said Committee 
should take note of practices in the United States and elsewhere, and should where- 
ever possible secure co-operation between the United States and the Common- 
wealth.” 


‘20 Photography.—The Conference has studied the commercially available 
photographic methods of reproduction and has concluded that wider use of such 
methods would be of benefit to science. It therefore makes the following recom- 
mendations : 

20. 1 Silver salt processes—-The photostat, rather than the reflex, process 
should be used in large establishments where machines can be kept fully occupied. 
The reflex process is. particularly suitable for a library or laboratory where only 
occasional copies are required. 

20.2 Diazo processes—The potential value of screen reflex dry process, diazo 
printing should be publicized among scientists and industrialists, and the availa- 
bility of such machines and material should be facilitated.” 


' © # & € 


The Royal Society has already acted upon Recommendation 1. 1 and has set 
up a standing committee to deal with information services. The terms of reference 
are :— 


1. To advise on means of improving existing methods of publishing, abstrac- 
ting, indexing and distributing scientific information, and, in particular, 
to advise on the implementation of the recommendations of the Royal 
Society Scientific Information Conference. 


2. To report to the Council of the Royal Society. 
The Committee is known as the Information Services Committee and is com- 
posed of the following members :— 


Sir Alfred Egerton, F.R.S. (chairman), 

The Treasurer and Secretaries of the Royal Society, 

Dr T. E. Allibone, F.R.S., Professor J. D. Bernal, F.R.S., 

Dr G. L. Brown, F.R.S., Sir David Chadwick, Mr J. E. Cummins, 

Dr G. M. Findlay, Dr J. E. Holmstrom, Dr A. King, Dr J. G. Malloch, Dr C. 
F. Pantin, F.R.S., Dr H. G. Thornton, F.R.S., Dr D. J. Urquhart. 
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In January, 1949, this Committee began issuing “Notes on Progress’, a cyclo- 
styled newsletter giving notes on work undertaken so far. 

Whilst the Conference was in session the Royal Society arranged an exhibition 
in order to show delegates some samples of the materials, processes and machines 
used in documentation. A short programme of the exhibition was issued at the 
time but since then the Australian Scientific Liaison Office in London has 
issued a report’ giving more detailed information on some of the exhibits that 
seemed of special interest to the Australian C.S.I.R. 

On looking back at the work of the Conference, its chief value appears to me 
to be not that it was able finally to solve, by any of its resolutions, the manifold 
difficulties of scientific information services; it was not. As a profession, librarians 
are most conference-conscious, but they also know well enough that the actual 
solution of problems is seldom a direct and immediate outcome of the conference 
that discussed them. But the very fact that these problems were faced, and at 
least tackled, by a Conference called by a body with the prestige and influence 
of the Royal Society ; the fact that both scientists (in a majority) and librarians 
and information officers (in a minority) combined in an effort to find solutions to 
this complex of difficulties ; the interest shown by the British government through 
the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy—these were heartening signs indeed. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PROVINCIAL LIBRARY SERVICES 


The Financial Relations Amendment Act, 1949 (Act no. 8, 1949) includes an important 
amendment to the Act (no. 38 of 1945) which first made it possible for Provincial Ad- 
ministrations to take over the administration of libraries. 

The effect of the amendment is to widen the powers which may be assumed by the 
Provinces to include not only the administration of libraries, but “the establishment, 
control and management of libraries and library services. . . .” 


UNDELIVERED COPIES OF “SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES” 


There appears to be a considerable wastage of copies of South African Libraries through 
copies being sent to members who have left the profession but whose resignations have 
not yet been noted nor their names removed from the mailing list. 

It would be greatly appreciated if librarians would return to the Librarian, University 
of the Witwatersrand, any such undelivered copies they find in their libraries. 


1 BRITISH commonwealth scientific office, London. Australian scientific research liaison office. 

Exhibition of materials, processes and machines used in documentation, as displayed by the 
Royal society scientific information conference ... 1948 ; by Jessie Baldwin. London, Australian 
scientific research liaison office, 1948. (A.S.R.L.O. reports no. 795 ; B.C.S.O. (London) report 
no. 3.) 124p., plates. Duplicated. 
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THE CAMERA IN THE LIBRARY 
The Photographic Department of the University of Cape Town Libraries 


O. H. Spour 
DEVELOPMENT 


In the latter part of 19451 the University of Cape Town Libraries decided to 
put the camera and other photographic and visual aids at the service of the li- 
brary users. 

A Photographic Department was established early in 1946. It then comprised 
one small dark-room and very little equipment and was operated by a member 
of the staff, who had some photographic knowledge, for one or two mornings 
a week, 

The demand for photographic service was, however, greater than anticipated. 
It called for considerable enlargement of dark- and work-room facilities and more 
equipment. To-day a staff of four full-time assistants often cannot cope with all 
the work and have from time to time to encroach on other library departments 
for part-time help. : 

The accompanying table gives some indication of the steady upward trend of 
the demands made on the department and of some of the work done: 


The first symbol indicates the number of times the Department has been approached 
to undertake some photographic reproduction, including requests for lantern slides, 
film strips, visual aid posters and similar work. 

The second symbol includes not only the negatives used for printing purposes but 
also all taken for any purposes whatsoever. 

With the third symbol pages from books or periodicals, sheets of music, drawings, 
plans, graphs and pictures are expressed in one, and to simplify the statistics all photo- 
graphic processes have been put together and the various photographic sizes have been 
converted into one standard size. 


AIM OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The camera was installed in the Libraries to serve various purposes. The work 
of the Department falls roughly into two categories, firstly photographic repro- 
duction, and secondly preservation in microfilm form, more recently referred 
to as photographic documentation. The Fournal of documentation introduces the 
useful term documentary reproduction. The photographic service is an extension 
of library service, with special reference to the needs of the various activities of 
a university. In this respect it is something fairly new in South Africa. But all 
over the library world photographic reproduction and preservation methods are 

1 Up till then a photostat service was operated from the Medical Library, but, owing to staff 
shortage and wartime restrictions on photographic material, only on a very small scale. 
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increasingly employed. The Library of the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Pretoria, recently published a hand-list of libraries in South Africa, 
together with some libraries in Europe, offering photographic service. The 
Fédération Internationale de Documentation at the Hague is at present contacting 
all national libraries for data on photographic services offered, to be issued as 
a hand-list. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE CAMERA IN A LIBRARY 


1. Service to various university departments 

This consists mainly of photographic reproduction of all kinds of material, 
such as articles in periodicals and books, plans, music, particularly when other 
copying methods are either too time-consuming, too expensive or not available. 
Only a single copy of many music scores is available in South Africa, much of 
it at present out of print. For orchestras and choirs the requisite number of copies 
is made photographically. To copy printed or typed research material by hand 
or typewriter involves a large margin of error and necessitates tedious checking. 
Photography not only obviates this, but is often quicker and more economical 
than any other method. Pictorial or graph material can often be reproduced only 
by means of the camera. The demand for lantern slides and film strips as visual 
aids for educational purposes is increasing steadily. The department is meeting 
such requests and also assists in making posters and arranging displays. 


2. Aid to students 

Back numbers of examination papers are frequently requested and are usually 
supplied in the form of paper negatives. For theses, research work and essays 
much illustrative work is reproduced, and the Department tries to help wherever 
laborious copying for study purposes can be obviated by photographic means. 


3. For the Library itself the camera has proved a useful accessory in many ways. 
Particularly rare items, such as MSS., are copied on microfilm, for ordinary use, 
to save wear and tear of the original. Often books or pamphlets wanted by the 
Library are unobtainable on the market or only at prohibitive prices, but they 
may be borrowed from another library. A photographic copy or at least a mi- 
crofilm may sometimes be made, by agreement with the holding library. In all 
cases, where undue handling of original material would be undesirable, photo- 
graphic copies are made for circulation. For instance the University of Cape 
Town possesses nearly all the MSS. of the music scores of the late Professor 
W. H. Bell’s compositions. When any of these scores are required for a perform- 
ance the photographed copy is loaned. 

In the inter-library loan service it is often desirable to let the requesting library 
have a photographic copy instead of the original. This applies particularly when 
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THE CAMERA IN THE LIBRARY 


the postage of a heavy periodical volume would cost more than the reproduction 
cost of the article required and also where the library cannot deprive its readers 
of a volume for any length of time. To illustrate this: a government department 
in Southern Rhodesia required a large number of articles from many periodical 
volumes on a specialized subject. The cost of posting some hundreds of volumes 
would have been enormous, and the Library would have been unwilling to part with 
all these volumes for such a long time. The government department concerned 
not only saved the cost of making the extracts but actually received the required 
material in facsimile form (including all the illustrations) much sooner. 

Another useful application of the camera in the library is found in special 
types of book repair. Incomplete or mutilated copies of valuable or other material 
difficult to replace can be reconditioned by replacing missing parts with photo- 
graphic reproductions made from complete copies. 

In bibliographical work microfilm and photographic reproduction has great 
possibilities. For instance, the writer of this article has recently compiled a subject 
catalogue of German Africana in the Libraries of the University of Cape Town. 
Nearly all the initial and usually very time-consuming work was reduced to a 
minimum by microfilming the relevant entries of the subject catalogue. The 
photographed catalogue cards were used as a working basis instead of copying 
the entries by hand or typewriter. 

The reproduction of catalogues by photographic methods is merely an extension 
of this way of collecting entries. As far asour experience goes, it appears, however, 
an economic undertaking only when a number of copies of the original cards are 
required, e.g. The Library received on loan the Cape Town section of the U.S. 
Information Library, including its dictionary catalogue with some 7,000 to 8,000 
entries. ‘The U.S. Library and its catalogue had to be housed in the Library at 
Hiddingh Hall in town, to make it accessible to all residents of Cape Town. It was 
deemed desirable, however, to show its resources in the catalogue of the main 
Library at Rondebosch and to incorporate all relevant entries into the catalogues 
of the Libraries at the Medical School, and the College of Music. To retype and 
check some 8,000 cards and make the required duplicate cards would have been 
quite an impossible undertaking for the available staff. The Photographic Depart- 
ment handled it as any other routine order. A comparison of the rough cost- 
estimates of reproducing by type-writer or camera showed that the latter method 
actually costs less. 

The production of posters, displays, etc. using graphic or pictorial materials 
is another activity carried out by the Department. Some of the University faculties 
avail themselves of such visual aids when required. The picture of the “‘camera 
in the library” and the graph of the development of the Department are samples 
of these home-made posters. 





SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES 


EQUIPMENT 


Photographic negatives are made according to photostatic principles on a 
copying camera, originally constructed by a University of Cape Town professor, 
by direct exposure on to sensitized paper. This results in white lettering on a 
black background. A mirror between lens and paper obviates the usual photo- 
graphic reversal from right to left. This instrument only reproduces copy up to 
the maximum dimensions of 11 by 11 inches and does not enlarge or reduce. 
It serves very well, where copies of brief articles, plans, line drawings and the 
like are required, within the given dimensions and limitations, and specially where 
urgency is an important factor. 

A standard Leica camera has, however, been adapted for reproduction purposes 
for all matter not covered by the limited scope of the direct camera, specifically 
for all material requiring enlargement or reduction and for all books, periodicals 
and MSS. intended to be preserved in microfilm form. To safeguard against any 
breakdown in the service a second camera is kept in reserve. 

The installation of a microfilm camera proper, i.e. a camera taking a larger sup- 
ply of film and, therefore, ensuring a greater working speed, is planned as soon 
as reasonably priced and satisfactory cameras of this kind become available again. 

Recently the Gestefilm process has also been introduced. By this method all 
translucent copy, at present only up to foolscap size, (a larger outfit is on order) 
is copied on to a photographically sensitized stencil and then duplicated in the 
usual way. By using the usual photographic methods all material not yet on a 
translucent basis or requiring reduction or enlargement can be made suitable 
for the Gestefilm process. 

Enlarging cameras, automatic washers, electric driers and the other usual 
fittings for photographic dark-rooms complete the equipment. An automatic 
film strip printer is on order, which will enable the Dapartment to make positives 
of microfilms suitable for film readers. 


MATERIALS USED 


For the direct copying process photostat paper (Kodak) and documentary 
paper (Ilford) are used. Both papers were also found very suitable and economical 
for most of the photographic enlargements. Nearly all copied material requires 
paper of a certain amount of contrast, which is a feature of these two grades. 
Various bromide papers are in constant use, but so far a satisfactory non-curling 
paper of sufficient thickness, which is most desirable for reproduction of 
catalogue cards, has not been found. The so-called double-coated and resistance 
papers are not only very expensive, but do not answer the actual requirements. 
The Department would be extremely grateful for any suggestions or information 
about such photographic papers which are reasonably priced, have the thickness 
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of the standard catalogue cards and are non-curling, or of any means whereby 
double-thickness bromide paper can be prevented from curling excessively. 

For filming all printed material and all line drawings, microfilm (Kodak) 
and microneg (Ilford) have been found satisfactory ; for pictorial material and for 
lantern slides safety positive film, obtainable in varying degrees of contrast, 
offers greater tone-value reproduction, but hardly any colour values unless appro- 
priate filters are employed. 

All paper and film material is bought in bulk, and cut according to the require- 
ments of the Department. In the same way chemicals are bought in great quanti- 
ties and the required solutions made up. D-11 formula for microfilm, D-76 for 
safety positive film have been found useful, while for paper a Metol-Hydroquinone 
formula ensuring great contrast is used. In the end one finds it most economical 
to standardize the production circle mainly to one type of film, one type of paper 
and to a minimum of chemical formulae. Only for work outside the usual range 
are other films and papers used. 


DARK-ROOMS AND WORK-ROOMS 


During the first year of operation of the Photographic Service it became evident 
that the dark-room facilities were inadequate for the demands on the Depart- 
ment. With the co-operation of a member of the staff of the University School of 
Architecture, the growing needs of the Department were mapped out. This plan 
was used for the construction of a set of five dark-rooms and work-rooms, which 
ensures an easy and almost continuous flow of work. The inquiry desk of the 
Department receives the requests, checks the material to be reproduced, and 
enters the necessary requisition forms into a log-book. The loan desks at the 
Jagger Library and at the various branch libraries note on special forms the details 
of the book, periodical, etc. to be reproduced, name and address of the inquirer 
and his signature. More involved requests are referred to the Department directly. 
The requisition form carries a note, asking the requesting party to utilize the 
photographically reproduced material for study or research purposes only, and 
in case of publication to seek the required permission of the copyright holder, 
if any. 

In the camera room the material is either put on film, directly copied or trans- 
ferred on to Gestefilm according to the instructions. Through light-trapping 
S-doors films reach the next dark room for developing. All films to be printed 
then move on to an adjoining printing room, again connected by an S-door. 
After developing and fixing, photographic prints are handed through a hatch 
for washing, drying and trimming. 

The inquiry desk then attends to sorting, checking and dispatch. All film 
material not belonging to an inquirer but to the Library itself and considered 
worth storing is packed in long strips in dust-proof cardboard containers. 
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CATALOGUING OF FILMS 


These boxes are consecutively numbered and have a short author and title 
entry inscribed on them. A card catalogue of these film containers is maintained, 
consisting of author and subject entries and title where necessary. There is also 
a record of the numerical sequence of the containers. When putting on film 
any material which is to be preserved, a brief note of its contents is exposed on 
the first and last frame of any film length. The entries are catalogued in the 
ordinary way, but state in addition : 


1. How many film lengths have been made and their location numbers in the 
numerical sequence. The film length from a Leica camera is generally five 
feet. 

2. If film is negative or positive, or if copies of both kinds have been made. 

3. If any, and how many, prints have been made, and where located. 

4. Location of original. 


Along with the negatives and positives made by the Department, films, film 
strips, lantern slides, etc. acquired from outside sources are also stored and 
catalogued. 


INCOME AND EXPENSES 


In establishing the Department the University granted the essential expendi- 
ture for dark-rooms and the first initial equipment. But all expenses for material, 
new equipment and any additional apparatus are met from the revenue of the 
Department. Salaries and rent, however, are not charged against the Department. 
These factors determine the “price policy”, i.e. the charge for work done is 
calculated on the basis of recovering the costs of the material used. The Depart- 
ment buys a sufficiently large stock to meet most demands and purchases all 
additional apparatus and equipment, particularly when such acquisition results 
in saving of time and labour. Briefly, the Department is expected to be self- 
supporting financially for all purposes other than salaries and major structural 
works. 


LIBRARY FILM SERVICE 


The University of Cape Town Library Film Service is also operated by the Pho- 
tographic Department; this has recently been dealt with in The Faggerite. 
Briefly, the Library provides projectors and projectionists, as well as obtaining 
the documentary films required by lecturers in connexion with particular courses. 
The Library also gives regular weekly lunch-hour shows of documentary films 
for students, and supplies films for student societies. A card catalogue, of all 
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information about films available from commercial and industrial sources, from 
Government Departments and various special societies, arranged by subject, 
has been prepared. This is very useful in enabling the Library to inform lecturers 
of films on subjects of interest to them. 

The Photographic Department has now been in existence for three years. 
During this period it has hardly advertised its services. All the same, the demand 
on the Department has grown and is still growing steadily from month to month. 
So within three years the Library’s Photographic Service has developed from 
small beginnings into a well-equipped Department, staffed with trained photo- 


graphers. 

Many librarians look upon photographic methods and products in the library 
as something foreign to library work, but more and more the camera in the li- 
brary is becoming an essential service, particularly in university and other large 
libraries. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Die Vereniging van Suid-Afrikaanse Uitgewers het ’n aanvang gemaak met hul eie 
amptelike orgaan: Die Uitgewer | The Publisher, Johannesburg, 1+ , Aug. ;-48+ . 
Ses nommers per jaar. 10s. 6d. p.j. 


Mnr Immelman se boek : Foundations of library management is geresenseer in The 
Library world 50(573)128 Mar. 1948. 


Muller-Dokumente. Die O.V.S.—Argief sal binne kort die dokumente en die Afrikana- 
versameling van Dr H. P. Muller, laaste konsul-generaal van die O.V.S.-Republiek in 
Holland, in sy besit kry. Die dokumente bevat 0.a. die dagboek van Mnr H. A. L. Hamel- 
berg, gewese staats-prokoureur van die O.V.S., lid van die ou Volksraad, en konsul- 
generaal in Holland in die sewentiger jare. Dr Muller is in 1945 oorlede en het die versa- 
meling in sy testament aan die O.V.S.-Argief bemaak. 


Sentrale Katalogisering In Nu-Zeeland. New Zealand libraries vir September 1948 
bevat ’n artikel deur A. G. Bagnall oor die sentrale katalogisering-plan in Nu-Zeeland. 
In Desember 1947 het die Nasionale Biblioteekdiens in saamwerking met die Biblioteek 
van die Volksraad ’n aanvang gemaak met die sentrale katalogisering van Nu-Zeelandse 
boeke en pamflette, met inbegrip van dié wat in die buiteland verskyn maar geheel of 
grotendeels handel oor Nu-Zeeland, of deur Nu-Zeelandse skrywers geskrywe is. Kaarte 
word ook verskaf vir gemimeografeerde materiaal wat belangrik is vir bibliografiese of 
naslaandoeleindes, en vir soewenierprogrammas wat geskiedkundige inligting bevat wat 
nie elders beskikbaar is nie. 

Kaarte word voorloping vermeningvuldig, en, hoewel gehoop word dat dit later 
gedruk sal word, hou die teenswoordige werkplan seker voordele in. Een hoofkaart vir 
elke werk wat gekatalogiseer word word verskaf teen 15s. p.j. in Nu-Zeeland en {£1 p.j. 
in die buiteland. 
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INTER-LIBRARY LENDING EXPERIENCE WITH 
THE LONDON UNION CATALOGUE 


M. J. McKENZIE 


THe Lonpon UNION CATALOGUE, as its name implies, is the union catalogue of 
the metropolitan borough libraries, and also includes the stock of the Guildhall 
Library, which has been included for reference purposes. The Catalogue is 
connected to the whole inter-library lending system in Britain through the Na- 
tional Central Library, and is housed in that part of the National Central Library 
building which was not gutted during the blitz. Our staff shared a room with the 
South-Eastern Regional Library Bureau, so that I had an opportunity to see the 
largest of the regional bureaux at work and to compare its routines with our own. 

The catalogue is a simple author one on cards, and, in its final edited form, 
consists of hand-written entries superimposed upon a printed list of library abbre- 
‘viations, which need merely be underlined to indicate the locations of the entry 
in question. The abbreviations used are not numbers, as is the practice in the 
regional bureaux, but the first four letters of the borough’s name, and on the 
printed cards the libraries are arranged in alphabetical order. The branch libraries 
in each borough are numbered, ‘‘one’’ usually denoting the central, and these 
numbers are written in after the borough abbreviations to indicate locations of 
copies in the branches. 

Unfortunately the edited section of the catalogue covers only A-B, the, 
remainder being a mere amalgamation of entries, on thin slips, as sent in by the 
libraries themselves. Many branch libraries send in separate entries from those 
of the central, though others are condensed to show the holdings of any one 
borough on one slip. This leads to the existence of anything up to two hundred 
entries for one title, while several editions of it bulk out the catalogue still further. 

The application forms sent in by the libraries are printed so as to give space 
for full particulars as to publisher and place and date of publication, though many 
libraries neglect to supply these. There is also a space which must be initialled if 
the book is not wanted unless available for home reading; this may seem unneces- 
sary, but in the case of valuable books, some libraries will lend copies if these 
are used for reference in the library which borrows the books. Another space is 
left for entering the latest date on which the book will be of use, in the case of 
urgent applications, and a recent alteration to the form includes a space marked 
“Cross here if edition must be as specified”. This is a much-needed improve- 
ment, else it falls to the Union Catalogue staff, who are out of touch with the 
borrower, to decide whether an edition other than that asked for will do as well, 
or whether the application should go further afield for exactly what is wanted. 
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The chief office routine consists of checking the day’s batch of application 
forms with the catalogue, after sorting them into alphabetical author order and 
dating them. In the space provided at the foot of the form the names of the li- 
braries which will be asked to lend the book are pencilled in. Where a large, 
choice of locations exists the application goes out to two libraries in turn, the 
second of which returns it to the Union Catalogue if'not supplied : where there 
are less than four locations the application form goes to one library at a time, 
which is asked to reserve its copy if in issue, and supply it when the book is 
returned by its present borrower. This system, though not ideal, has been found 
to work best in practice. Some libraries defeat its purpose by retaining an applica- 
tion for an issued book for several months, by which time the borrower has 
usually defaulted with it! While checking the applications the actual catalogue 
entries are dated (on the reverse in the edited section) so as to indicate which 
libraries have been asked to lend each book on what date. A period of two months 
is allowed to elapse before they are asked again so as to ensure that the book 
has been returned. The usual period of issue to another library is one month, 
sometimes renewable, but this varies with the lending library. An application 
which cannot be satisfied by the first two libraries to which it was sent is returned 
to the London Union Catalogue and sent to another two. When all locations have 
been exhausted it is passed on to the National Central Library. About a 
quarter of the daily applications received are not represented in the London 
Union Catalogue and are passed on immediately. 

A handwritten record is kept of the daily loans through the Union Catalogue, 
giving brief details of author, title, the name of the borrowing library and of the 
two lending libraries to which the form has been sent. Once a form has been des- 
patched the Union Catalogue assumes that the book has been supplied by one 
of the libraries, unless the form is later returned, so that the daily record is only 
kept to clear up any queries or cancellations which may arise. Postage on the 
books themselves is settled between the libraries concerned and does not concern 
the Union Catalogue. Statistics of additions to and withdrawals from the cata- 
logue are kept, as well as statistics of the daily loans. An analysis of the latter 
into the individual figures for applications made by particular boroughs is kept 
daily and totalled monthly, but no record is kept of the number of books lent by 
each borough. In checking the day’s applications one aims at a rough balance 
between lending and borrowing by a particular library. The average number of 
applications received daily is in the neighbourhood of one hundred, excluding 
previously unsatisfied applications being returned for rechecking, which number 
about twenty to thirty on the average. 

As may well be imagined, the task of keeping up-to-date the additions and 
withdrawals to a catalogue of this size is considerable. There are about a million 
and a half entries, though this figures gives no true idea of the number of titles 
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owing to the extensive duplication which the catalogue contains. The Editor, 
an F.L.A., does not deal with any of the inter-lending routines, but keeps the 
edited section up to date as additions and withdrawals are received, verifying all 
entries in the British Museum (luckily only a few minutes distant) before consoli- 
dating them on to the printed cards. Owing to staff shortages, practically no editing 
was done during the war: I was in charge of the inter-lending, and there are 
three other staff, two of which were taken on straight from school while the third 
had passed some of the subjects of the Registration examination. 

In my opinion the whole system would have benefited enormously by employing 
several qualified staff to assist with the editing until it was completed, after which 
I imagine it could be kept up-to-date by a much smaller number of assistants. 
The present edited section is a model of neatness and a pleasure to work with, 
but from the point of view of speed in compilation I think a catalogue in manus- 
cript should never have been considered. Work with the bulk of the catalogue 
is slowed down considerably because of its unwieldy form, and there are inaccu- 
racies and no cross-references, except to names in the edited section. 

A wise step has been the elimination of branch numbers from as many as 
possible of the London borough systems, but in cases where no union catalogue 
exists for a particular borough the branch numbers must needs remain. It is a 
pity that boroughs without a central union catalogue should ever have been per- 
mitted to join the inter-library lending system, as the time expended in dealing 
with the separate branches at every stage in the daily routines, including the 
actual despatch of application forms to separate branch addresses, could be put 
to much better use. There is a lot of ““dead wood” in the catalogue in the form of 
branch entries now redundant, as well as much material which was lost during the 
blitz and which has not yet been notified as withdrawn. One works with a mental 
list of libraries to whom one may not apply as they were entirely demolished, but 
their holdings still pathetically fill the drawers of the London Union Catalogue. 

Besides the lending function of the London Union Catalogue considerable 
information as to the location of books is given over the telephone, both to li- 
braries and to institutions such as the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
A.S.L.1.B., and to private individuals. Requests for books wanted urgently are 
often dealt with over the telephone when time permits, as most boroughs will 
send what is wanted if asked verbally, and before receiving the actual application 
forms. The range of subjects on which books were borrowed never ceased to amaze 
me, from the most trivial to the very learned. Considerable quantities of music 
are dealt with, and owing to the difficulties encountered in supplying the right 
kind of score, etc., from the original entries, many of the more prolific composers 
have been edited. English fiction in translation is included as well as foreign 
fiction, and while I was working there entries arrived from Westminster for the 
newly-acquired Afrikaans collection. 
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The value of the London Union Catalogue can be judged from the fact that 
the metropolitan boroughs recently agreed to double their subscription to the 
system when new staff were employed (only three, including the Editor, consti- 
tuted the whole staff when I arrived last year), so that its worth has been proved. 
Having seen its internal working it seems a pity that moreefficient and economical 
routines could not be devised so as to use staff to better purpose, but this is, of 
course, impossible, with the bulk of the catalogue in its present state. 

Inter-lending work of this kind is essentially an office job, though one can 
never have too much cataloguing knowledge to carry it out effectively. After 
working in a public library I felt it to be, in a sense, unrewarding, as one never 
handles the books themselves nor sees them reach their ultimate destination 
in the hands of the borrower. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


National Central Library, London. Annual report. 31st., year ending 28 Feb. 1947; 
and 32nd., year ending Feb. 1948. 

The 31st report announces the retirement of Dr Albert Mansbridge, the virtual founder 

of the N.C.L. and chairman of the Board of Trustees since 1930. He is succeeded by 

Sir Frederic Kenyon. 

In 1946-47 the stock of the hieey had reached about 60% of its pre-war strength. 
The Inter-allied Book Centre contributed about 10,000 volumes. The shortage of books 
and the impossibility of many libraries obtaining them created during the war years 
a call on the N.C.L. for many modern works which the Library would not in normal 
times have been expected to meet. 

Inter-library loans within the various regional systems have almost trebled since 
1938-39. The National Committee on Regional Library Co-operation adopted a resolu- 
tion “that the compilation and maintenance at the National Central Library of a national 
union catalogue, comprising the union catalogues of all the British Regional Library 
Bureaux, is essential for a fully efficient national scheme of library co-operation . . . and 
that steps be taken to secure the necessary funds for completing the catalogues by appli- 
cation to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and other sources”. 

a Treasury’s grant-in-aid was raised to £7,500 in 1946-47 and to £14,500 in 
1947-48. 

The international lending service was resumed in a limited way in 1946. In 1939 
508 books were lent by British libraries to libraries in twenty-four foreign countries 
and 283 books were borrowed from libraries in sixteen foreign countries ; in 1947-49 
325 (including nine to South Africa) were lent and 82 borrowed. Applications are not 
normally dealt with unless they are forwarded through the applicant’s national library 
centre. 

. The activities of the Inter-allied Book Centre have been taken over by the N.C.L. 
and the Treasury has made a grant of £1,750 for this work for 1948-49. 
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When Mr S. J. Kritzinger, Chief Government Service Librarian, was in England 
for the Royal Society Scientific Information Conference in June and July, 1948, 
he spent a short time visiting libraries in or near London. He’spoke of his impres- 
sions of some of these libraries at a meeting of the Northern Transvaal Branch of 
the Association on 10th December 1948. We print below Mr Kritzinger’s impres- 
sions of the University of London Library (now in the Bloomsbury Headquarters 
whose tower formed such a target for bombers) the National Central Library, 
and the Westminster Public Libraries. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Liprary contains about 400,000 volumes and pam- 
phlets and is constituted to provide (1) reading rooms for study, reference and 
bibliographical research ; (2) well-equipped reference collections to promote 
research work (the Goldsmiths’ Company’s Library of Economic Literature is 
an example) ; (3) a general library from which students can borrow the necessary 
works which they require for their studies ; and (4) a Music Library which, in 


addition to the usual functions of a library, includes a complete mechanical 
outfit to enable students to make first-hand acquaintance with great music. The 
University has 66 Colleges, Schools or Institutes and most of these have libraries 
of their own, which are usually quite independent of the University Library. All 
of them specialize in their particular field and where duplication does exist, 
it is considered essential and in the interest of the College and students. The 
University Library building is situated at the southern end of the site near the 
British Museum and occupies a large part of the building. The main problem 
of book storage is solved by making use of the central tower, which is not a mere 
architectural feature of the building, but provides for a large book-stack to which 
additions can be made from time to time as need arises. 

The General Library (about 300,000 volumes and pamphlets) consists of a 
reference and lending library of standard books on various subjects, largely 
chosen on account of their general indispensability to students, and of a number 
of special collections such as the De Morgan Library (mathematical and astrono- 
mical books), Grote Library (5,000 volumes and 2,500 pamphlets, mostly on Greek 
and Latin classics) and various others. The very pleasing and well-equipped student 
carrels form a valuable part of the main reading room. The Goldsmiths’ Company’s 
Library of Economic Literature (60,000 books and pamphlets) is intended to serve 
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as a basis for the study of the industrial, commercial, monetary and financial 
history of the United Kingdom. A number of special catalogues have been pre- 
pared by the Goldsmith’s Librarian and published. The card catalogue consists 
of an author entry only, but classified lists of accessions are published at suitable 
intervals, for the most part annually. 


NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY 


THE BUILDING in which the larger part of the institution is housed is situated 
in Malet Place alongside the Library Association and both buildings were donated 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. As a result of damage caused by enemy 
action on the night of 16 April, 1941, a large portion of the National Central 
Library building was destroyed and the number of books in the Library was 
reduced from 176,961 to 72,612. Since then — thanks to the efforts of the Inter- 
Allied Book Centre — much of the loss has been retrieved. 

This institution is governed by Royal Charter and serves as a central information 
bureau for libraries in the country. Books of lasting value (including old, scarce 
and ‘‘classical’’ fiction) can be borrowed by libraries. If a book is not available 
from its own stock, the applicant is provided with a list of names of libraries 
where it can be borrowed. Such libraries are usually approached direct by the 
borrower (mostly a library) and not by the National Central Library. 

In order to act as a central bureau of information it has been found necessary 
to compile a union catalogue of books in all the co-operating libraries. These 
are mostly public libraries, but it is encouraging to learn that special libraries 
are beginning to realize the value of the service to themselves and an increasing 
number of them are offering their services. 

The National Central Library’s own catalogue is on cards (5”x 3”) and arranged 
by author and subject. The union catalogue referred to consists of author entries 
only on paper slips (8”x 4”), arranged alphabetically and bound together in sheaf 
form. 

The whole of England and Wales is covered by a series of eight Regional Li- 
brary Systems, each system consisting of a group of neighbouring counties. 
Nearly all the public libraries, including the county libraries, and many of the 
university and special libraries are co-operating in their local system. The books 
in these libraries are available for loan to any other library through the local 
Regional Bureau and the National Central Library. At each Regional Bureau 
a union catalogue of all the non-fiction books is compiled. Four copies of each 
entry are made, one original copy and three carbons. The original copy is kept 
at the Bureau and forms the Regional Union Catalogue. The first carbon copy, 
which is on a different coloured sheet in each region, is sent to the National Central 
Library where the sheets are sorted into one alphabetical order. The total runs 
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into a number of million entries. The other two carbon copies are circulated 
in two groups among the libraries in the regional area. On receipt of a batch of 
entries a library checks them with its own catalogue and puts a cross in the square 
containing the number representing the library. Tne sheets are then sent on to 
the next library in the circuit and eventually work their way back to the Regional! 
Bureau, where the information is copied on to the bureau copy of the catalogue. 
Books in any library, which are not already represented in the circulated sheets, 
are entered on a smaller (5’x 3”) sheet, which is sent direct to the bureau. 
This information is also incorporated in the Bureau and the National Central 
library copies. 

While on this point of union cataloguing the question arisés whether the time 
and effort spent on this are justified. I cannot do better than quote from a paper 
on “Union Catalogues—National and Regional” by Luxmoore Newcombe, 
at that time Principal Executive Officer and Librarian of the National Central 
Library :—‘‘There are still some persons who doubt the wisdom of attempting 
to compile union catalogues; but few, if any, persons doubt their value as a means 
of obtaining books quickly : their doubt is, rather, as to whether the money and 
time devoted to their compilation is justified. It must be admitted thet they are 
expensive, not so much in regard to the cost of the material—cards and cabinets, or 
paper slips and binders—which, after all, is not a big item, but more especially 
on account of the salaries of the headquarters staff and—a point liable to be 
overlooked when calculating the cost of compilation—the value of the time of 
the staff of all the libraries concerned in supplying entries for their books. 
Fortunately, union cataloguing in Great Britain has reached a stage at which 
it is possible to give actual facts instead of having to express opinions and 
discuss a theory. These facts would seem to indicate that not only is the cost 
of compilation fully justified, but that efficient and economical co-operation is 
impossible without union catalogues. This opinion was held in the United States, 
Germany and elsewhere many years before any attempt was made to compile a 
union catalogue on a large scale in this country.”’ And futher ‘Union catalogues 
may be expensive to compile—but not excessively so—but most of the alternatives 
are also expensive and none of them is satisfactory. Moreover, union catalogues 
can often be made use of for purposes other than that of tracing books, such as 
the avoidance of unnecessary duplication of expensive books. An illustration of this 
is provided by the use made of the Union Catalogue of Periodicals in the Uni- 
versity Libraries... . / Apart from the obvious general usefulness of such a list, 
it is hoped to tackle other problems as a result of the information obtained, such 
as :—(1) which of the periodicals found nowhere in England should be bought, 
and who should buy it ? (2) Of which periodicals are there more copies than is 
necessary in England, and who should cease to take them ?” In this way it is 
hoped that in time every important periodical will be available somewhere in 
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the British Isles without overstraining the resources of individual libraries. When 
J asked Mr R. H. Hill, Librarian and Secretary to the Trustees, whether all 
the labour and energy involved in the compilation of such a catalogue (many 
cards are apparently never referred to) was justified, this was his reply :—‘‘You 
can’t do without the dead wood. What matters is the fact that you are able to get 
a book which would otherwise be unobtainable.” 

I referred previously to the sheaf catalogue consisting of entries on 8’x4" 
paper sheets housed in binders and you will have wondered what this is all about. 
Let me quote again from the very excellent paper by Newcombe (p. 6) :——‘‘Pro- 
bably the large majority of persons who have had any considerable experience 
in the use of catalogues, other than printed catalogues, will agree that a card cata- 
logue is much better than a sheaf catalogue. It is easier to insert and withdraw 
entries, and the durability of the cards and the cabinets is altogether greater 
than that of paper sheets and binders. But in a great union catalogue which will, 
eventually, contain several million entries, the sheaf form has three important 
advantages :— 


Cost of the Material: 

Sheets, binders and cases to hold the binders will cost approximately 
£807 as compared with {£1,477 in the case of a card catalogue (cards, 
cabinets and guides). 

Economy of Floorspace: 

One million entries occupy a floorspace of 36 square feet as compared 
with 101 square feet in the case of cards. 
Cost of Labour: 

By far the most important is the ease with which a number of copies 
of the catalogue can be obtained at a small additional expenditure of time 
and money. At approximately the same cost for labour four copies of 
the catalogue can be made with the result that compilation is quicker and 
easier and that a national as well as a regional catalogue can be compiled.” 


CITY OF WESTMINSTER PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


My visit to the library in Leicester Square has been interesitng and an eye- 
opener as to what a Metropolitan library can do for its readers. The library 
is entirely free and no deposit or subscription is charged. A tax-payer in the West- 
minster area has merely to submit a written recommendation by a responsible 
person and the application for membership is granted. Citizens from elsewhere 
in London may also borrow freely with no restrictions, provided the membership 
card from their local library is presented. The present building has long proved 
quite inadequate and as it was impossible to contemplate building a new Central 
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Library at the present time, it was decided to find alternative premises for the 
Lending Department and to devote the whole of the St. Martins’ Street building 
to reference work. The new Central Lending Library in Charing Cross Road 
is unique in that prior to the war it functioned as the Italian Club. Here Mussolini 
paid regular visits to his Fascist followers before he took over the reins of State. 
The new rejuvenated building has been fitted out beautifully and the colour 
scheme is most appealing. A strong gramophone section forms a valuable part 
of the new service, but these records are only borrowed by societies. 

A special feature of the main Library is the collection of Afrikaans books, 
some of which have been presented and others purchased. The Librarian assured 
me that it was the intention to add regularly to the collection. May I be permitted 
to suggest that this friendly gesture from a London Library should stimulate 
libraries and book publishers in our country to present to it duplicate copies of 
Afrikaans books, which may now be difficult to procure. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Biblioteekgids (orgaan van de Vlaamse Vereniging van Bibliothecarissen en Bibliotheekbe- 
ampten) 23(4) 83 Oogst 1947, bevat ’n resensie van TAYLOR, L. E. The library and 
the child. (South African libraries. Reprint 10.) 


Potchefstroom Boys’ High School Library. An account of the new Library appears 
in The School library review 4(5) 77,96, Easter 1948. The room is 50’ x 40’. The shelving 
for approximately 5,000 books, the counter, a newspaper rack and a magazine stand have 
been made locally of kiaat. Various subject class-rooms contain their own book collec- 
tions. The books are classified by Dewey and issues are entered on borrowers’ cards. 


A 1946-48 cumulation of Library Literature, the annotated index to current books’ 
pamphlets and periodical literature which is published by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
is planned for the spring of 1949. It is the aim of this publication to index all significant 
and appropriate literature. Some of this material is easy to obtain through customary 
bibliographic channels, other items are almost impossible to obtain without the active 
co-operation of the issuing agencies. 

This request is directed to all libraries and library agencies which issue publications 
either in printed or near-print forms. If your publications for 1946 to date have not been 
indexed in the annual volumes of Library Literature, the editor will be glad to receive 
them. Most useful to other libraries are your surveys, reports, library histories, building 
brochures, and the like. In general, subject bibliographies (i.e. non-library science subjects) 
sponsored by libraries and library agencies are not indexed, since these fields are 
covered by the Bibliographic Index. 

By sending copies of your material to Library Literature you will be making a contribu- 
tion to our professional bibliography which will be useful to librarians the world around. 
Address your material to Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, Editor, Library Literature, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF , 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr D. H. Varley attended the meetings of the IFLA in London in September, 1948. 
Extracts from his formal report to the Council are printed below to give members an 
idea of his general impressions. 


SouTft AFRICA was represented for the first time in the history of IFLA at these 
meetings, a fact that was specially referred to in Plenary Session by the President, 
Dr Wilhelm Munthe of Oslo. 

The meeting was not intended to be a full-scale Conference. Originally it was 
hoped to arrange such a Conference in the United States during 1948, but owing 
to currency and travel difficulties this plan was abandoned. It should be explained 
that IFLA works through an Executive Committee and a number of sub-commit- 
tees, each dealing with a special aspect of librarianship. Conferences were held 
(until the recent War) at five-yearly intervals, and Committee meetings (in person) 
each year. This year’s meeting was intended to bring together the various members 
of the sub-committees, who had hitherto transacted business only by correspon- 
dence. ’ 

For several reasons, however, the meetings this year took on the aspect of a 
Conference .... Members of sub-committees were not provided with cut-and- 
dried proposals as a basis of discussion . . . a number of representatives of Associa- 
tions (including myself) attended sub-committee meetings as observers, partici- 
pating in discussion, and helping to frame resolutions. In addition, the meeting 
coincided with the final week’s activities of the UNESCO International Seminar, 
which moved from Manchester to London for the purpose, and several functions 
of considerable importance were arranged by the authorities in honour of both 
international gatherings. Thus, receptions were given by the British Council, 
by the Library Association and by the British Government at Lancaster House. 
These receptions (representing most generous hospitality on the part of the hosts 
in austerity England) were an outstanding feature of the week, and gave librarians 
of many countries a unique opportunity of becoming acquainted with each other 
on successive evenings. Of all the advantages to be derived from gatherings of 
this nature this may prove to be the most lasting. 

The International Committee meetings opened on Monday afternoon, 20th 
September, 1948, with a plenary meeting at Chaucer House, at which delegates 
formally introduced themselves, and the Presidential Address was delivered 
by Dr Munthe... . 
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Delegates were present not only from Europe but also from India, the United 
States and Latin America, Canada and Australia, as well as from Egypt and South 
Africa. 

A brief speech of welcome was given by Mr Tomlinson, the British Minister 
for Education. 

The rest of the business on the first day comprised reports by the Secretary- 
General, by Mr Carter, then in charge of the Libraries Division of UNESCO ; 
and by Mr Lemaitre, Chairman of the F.I.D. 

It was increasingly clear throughout the meetings that these three bodies— 
IFLA, UNESCO and the F.I.D.—were doing work of a similar and sometimes 
overlapping nature, and many friendly gestures were made by one to the others. 
Joint action was in fact proposed in a number of instances. 

On the evening of Monday the 20th I addressed the London and Home 
Counties Branch of the Library Association at Chaucer House, on Library work 
in South Africa (printed in the L.A.R., December 1948, pp..324-331). There was an 
audience of about 100, including IFLA delegates from several countries. The 
South African Library’s colour film was shown, and there were many questions 
from the floor. This was the first talk to be given on South African libraries in 
the history of Chaucer House, and the first library colour film to be shown there. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the work of the Committee was carried on by 
sub-committees, but as the agenda was so arranged that four sub-committees sat 
concurrently, your representative was obliged to select, and chose those on Special 
libraries and Exchange of Librarians on ‘Tuesday, and the Statistical meetings 
on Wednesday (that on Professional Education was concerned almost entirely 
with a French proposal to set up special courses for training “‘documentalists’’). 

The resolutions of these sub-committees were reported to the plenary meeting 
on Thursday morning. They will be given in detail in the Actes, Vol. XIII, 14th 
Session, of which a copy will be sent when published to the S.A. Library Associa- 
tion’s professional library. 

On Thursday afternoon the Committee heard, again in plenary session, reports 
on the results of collaboration between UNESCO and TICER (Temporary 
International Committee for Educational Reconstruction) and the announcement 
of the award of the Sevensma prize for a thesis on Unit Cataloguing. The President 
then called for national reports from each delegate present. Your representative 
submitted a brief report on recent developments in the South African library 
world. | 

Finally it was agreed to hold another Committee Meeting in Prague in 1949, 
with the sole object of planning the next Quinquennial Congress. This is to be 
held in Washington in September, 1950, to coincide with the 150th anniversary 
of the founding of Library of Congress, and the 50th of the A.L.A. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


HALF A CENTURY of progress in bibliographic publishing—so vital to the library 
and bookselling professions, but a field in which few other companies have been 
more than briefly successful—was rounded out in January as Halsey W. Wilson 
observed his fiftieth anniversary of publishing the Cumulative book index in the 
Company which bears his name. 

Beginning in Minneapolis ina small retail bookstore at the University of Minne- 
sota, taking orders from fellow students and delivering the books in person, 
Mr Wilson faced the usual bookstore problems, particularly the lack of a con- 
venient trade catalogue. The author, the title, the publisher—never all three 
—would be submitted by a patron wanting a new volume. The tedious, time- 
consuming, exasperating search that invariably followed decided Mr Wilson that 
a cumulative catalogue was so necessary he would publish it himself. In 1898 
the project was launched. Estimating the cost of a cumulative list at $500 a year 
for printing—he expected to do the compiling, copy-making, proof-reading, book- 
keeping, and mailing at home in the evenings with the assistance of his wife, whose 
labour was equally cheap—Halsey Wilson printed 500 copies of the Cumulative 
book index early in 1898, hoping to find among booksellers and librarians the same 
number of subscribers who would. pay $1 a year for the much-needed service. 
The first order came from a Pittsburgh bookseller named Waters, with a crisp 
dollar note and a word of encouragement. The next mail brought subscriptions 
from John Wanamaker in Philadelphia, and from Ellen Plumb of Emporia, Kansas. 
The first year, as Mr Wilson recalls it, “was memorable for some heartening 
endorsements, nearly 300 subscriptions, and a rapidly growing deficit’. Never- 
theless the undertaking kept going ahead, a paid editor was added to the staff— 
Marion E. Potter, still active as editor of the Industrial arts index—and ex- 
pansion to larger quarters became necessary. 

This formula of expansion in publication, staff, and space set the pattern for 
the half-century which has followed. In 1900 it was a two-story building just 
off the campus which housed the bookshop and the publishing department. There 
the United States catalog came into print, the Readers’ guide to periodical literature 
was born, and, in 1905, the Book review digest. Shortly afterward there was a 
three-story building—the scene of other new publications and a rapidly growing 
staff. 

In 1913 the need of nearness to publishing centres in the East became apparent, 
and The Wilson Company moved thirteen car-loads of equipment to White 
Plains, New York. There again the quarters were soon too small, and a final move 
was made in 1917 to the present location, on the East bank of the Harlem River, 
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just opposite the Polo Grounds, in the Bronx, New York City. The five-story 
building which housed the Company comfortably in 1917 was supplemented in 
1929 by an eight-story modern structure on the South, and in 1938 by a six- 
story building on the North. At the half-century mark, even this three-building 
plant has become outgrown, and the Company utilizes space in two warehouses 
as well. 

To-day the venture started by a young bookseller and his wife in 1898 employs 
a staff of 350 people with an annual pay-roll of well over three-quarters of a million 
dollars. Gross business for the fiscal year of 1947 was a million and a quarter 
dollars, with “customers”’ all over the world. A conservative policy and an extre- 
mely narrow margin of profit have enabled the Company to continue business 
even through difficult periods and in the face of sharply rising costs of material 
and labour. The Company’s activities now comprise some 21 major publications 
of a subscription nature and a list of miscellaneous works of bibliography and 
reference. A department, begun in Minneapolis, stocks more than 2,000,000 
copies and sets of back number periodicals for purchase by libraries and indivi- 
duals completing sets of magazines. 

Several features make The Wilson Company unique in publishing circles. 
It is, for instance, one of the few contemporary publishing houses which do all 
their own type-setting, printing, and binding. The cumulative plan, whereby 
entries from two or more issues are combined into a single alphabet in type as 
well as on cards, has resulted in an intricate but exceedingly vital process in the 
publication of Wilson indexes. 

Apart from the cumulative method, perhaps Mr Wilson’s most revolutionary 
contribution to the business of bibliographical publishing is his “service basis” 
plan of charge, whereby the cost to each library is in proportion to the use made 
of the service, rather in the manner of a public utility such-as electricity : the 
current is available, to be turned on at will, and paid for accordingly. 

“Co-operation” is a favourite word in the Wilson vocabulary. Subscribers 
are asked to vote on material for indexes and on matters of editorial policy. Re- 
presentatives of the American Library Association and the Special Libraries 
Association are invited to sit ex officio with the Company’s board of directors. 
Shares of dividend-bearing stock are distributed periodically to the staff. The 
Company maintains a no-cost hospital plan and participates equally with interested 
staff members in an annuity retirement benefit. 

At the top of the Company’s tallest building is a lighthouse resting upon a 
book—also the Wilson trade-mark and colophon—symbolic of indexes enlightening 
the world of books. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Afrikaanse Boek In Nederland. Die maandblad Zuid-Afrika 25(5)72 Mei 1948 
verwys na ’n personderhoud van die voorsitter van die Vereniging van Suid-Afrikaanse 
Uitgewers, die heer H. Roux, met ’n verslaggewer van Die Transvaler. Die blad maak 
enkele opmerkings na aanleiding van die mening van mnr. Roux dat die Hollander 
geen belangstelling vir Afrikaanse leesstof het nie, en dat die enigste Afrikaanse boeke 
wat in Holland verkoop word dié is wat deur studente en dosente gebruik word. Daar 
word gewys op die feit dat die uitgewer Born in Assen ’n spesiale uitgawe van Die bergs- 
troom ruis van D. F.«Malherbe gelewer het, en dat die uitgewery Voorland in Brugge 
vier Afrikaanse uitgawes in die vooruitsig het. Verder word gewys op die aansienlike 
uitleenbedrywigheid in die biblioteek van die Nederlands Zuid-Afrikaanse Vereniging. 
Maar nie elke Afrikaanse boek kan in Nederland verkoop word nie. Rekening moet gehou 
word met die peil van inhoud sowel as van uitvoering. Mnr Roux het self opmerking 
gemaak oor die hoeveelheid ligte stof wat gepubliseer word ; in Nederland moet alleen 
propaganda gemaak word vir die beste uit Zuid-Afrika. Oor die uitvoering word gesé : 
“Er komt verbetering, maar altijd is de verzorging een teer punt. Romans met lichte en 
zwarte bladzijden zijn geen zeldsaamheid, om van de dikwijls zeer povere illustratiedruk 
maar te zwijgen. Daarbij is het juist verrassend om te zien dat boeken, die smakelijk 
verzorgd zijn, direct kopers vinden sodra ze zijn ingevoerd, ook al zijn ze duur.”’ 
Verder word aan die hand gegee dat populér-voorligtende werk, b.v. oor die dierelewe, 
plante, blomme, geografie, e.d.m. kopers sou vind, en dat ’n afvaardiging van die Suid- 


Afrikaanse Uitgewersvereniging om die mark in Nederland te verken vrugbare resultate 
sou afwerp. 


Rei, August, comp. Nazi-Soviet conspiracy and the Baltic states : diplomatic documents 
and other evidence. London, Boreas publ. co., (1948). 61 p., 11. 25cm. paper. no 
price given. > 

Issued under the authority of The Estonian national council and The Estonian informa- 

tion centre. 


Lower Hutt, New Zealand. Municipal library. Report for the year ended 31 March 
1948. mimeographed. 

The report gives a detailed, critical survey of the first year of the Library as a free institu- 

tion (Cf. S.Afr. Libr. 15(3)88, Jan. 1948). The principles on which the book-stock is 

separated into “‘free’’ and ‘‘rental” collections are further elucidated and justified, 

and the whole makes interesting reading. 


UNESCO ANNOUNCES A FELLOWSHIP HANDBOOK 
Study abroad: international handbook of fellowships, scholarships and educational ex- 
change. Paris, UNESCO, 1949. 5s. 
This is the first volume of an enquiry undertaken by UNESCO on all types of awards 
—— facilitate the movement of people from one country to another for purposes 
of study. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES 


IN THE SPECIAL LIBRARY 





ETHNE FREISLICH 


Librarian, Government Metallurgical Laboratory, Johannesburg 


AS A VITAL SOURCE of reference material, in the technical library particularly, 
trade catalogues are proven allies. In one form or another they are familiar to 
everyone, and it is rather interesting to survey the field and try to define the various 
categories they fall into, and at the same time to indicate methods of organizing 
such a special collection within a library. 

From the librarian’s point of view, trade catalogues fall into three more or less 
distinct groups. The most familiar are the publications issued by commercial 
firms listing products manufactured and their prices. The organization of this 
material in the library will be dealt with later. 

A second group comprises publications of commercial firms where, in pamphlet 
form, some specialized field of that firm’s activities is presented in such a way 
as to form a comprehensive and fundamental contribution to the knowledge 
of the subject. These trade publications necessarily include much advertising 
matter, in that particular equipment or materials developed by the firm may 
illustrate the various processes described. For instance, one finds excellent review 
articles being published, such as those of the American Cyanamid Company 
on heavy-media separation processes, the Dow Chemical Company on flotation 
fundamentals, the Girdler Corporation on the commercial production of hydrogen 
and other gases, the Doulton Company on ceramics in art and industry, glass 
manufacturers such as the Jena Works on their craft, and so on. These are all 
always beautifully illustrated and, written as they are, by authorities on the 
subject, form a most excellent addition to the library’s permanent collection of 
pamphlet material. 

The third group comprises the composite catalogue-directories covering a 
particular subject field. Most familiar in this category are the Sweet catalogues, 
where advertising material of producing firms is gathered together into subject 
groups, resulting in great volumes devoted to subjects such as architecture, 
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the process industries, mechanical industries, power plants, building trades, 
product design, and engineering. 

It is the first group, therefore, that forms the main bulk of a trade catalogue 
collection and, too, that poses the chief problems of organization in the library. 
These catalogues of manufactured products are best arranged on the shelves 
alphabetically by the name of the manufacturer. They form, of course, a special 
collection distinct from the general book collection, with their own card-catalogue 
also distinct from the main library catalogue. The entries in the card catalogue 
will consist of a card under each manufacturer’s name, on which is listed the indi- 
vidual bulletins or catalogues of that firm that are in the library. Most trade cata- 
logues have no imprint, so it is very necessary to stamp the date of receipt on 
the catalogue where it is impossible to find out the actual date of publication. 
This date should be noted on the card entry for that catalogue. 

Next, each bulletin is analysed and a subject entry made for each specific 
topic dealt with. A simple alphabetical arrangement of subject headings, such as 
is used in the Industrial Arts Index, is best. It should be stressed that a trade 
literature collection responds very well to the very simplest treatment and ex- 
perience has shown that it is unnecessary to waste time on elaborate cataloguing 
and classification. It is worthy of note that the subject headings should be as 
specific as possible, as queries are generally for a particular type of apparatus 
rather than for the general group. Trade names of products are very important 
and subject entries should always, be made under trade names with the usual 
reference from the general topic. In effect, each subject-entry card contains no 
other information than a list of manufacturers’ names. 

As new editions are received, it is generally safe to discard the old edition. 
Here is one field of library endeavour where one need have no scruples about 
relegating printed matter to the wastepaper basket. This, incidentally, is another 
reason for not wasting time on elaborate cataloguing of individual items. 

I would like to mention that, in my experience, the trade catalogue collection 
is one that the technical man understands and feels is really his own. He prefers 
to use it himself without drawing on the librarian to act as intermediary, so, 
the simpler and less esoteric the records and disposition of the material, the better. 

Trade catalogues are excellent sources for reference material when one considers 
the extreme detail given in the minutest subject groups. They take up the job 
’ where the reference books stop. Their excellent illustrations and very complete 
and authoritative descriptions of whatever is being advertised qualify them for 
a very special place in technical library practice. Their scope is infinite, it seems. 
Often there is no other source for illustrations of machinery, while technical details 
of operation of machinery constructed by particular firms are given fully in that 
firm’s catalogues and nowhere else. Microscope manufacturers’ catalogues 
are invaluable for descriptions of microscope structure and operation. The theory 
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behind the instrument is not overlooked either. Thus, some of the catalogues 
issued by the Hilger Company on their spectrographic equipment are almost 
like basic textbooks in the subject of spectrographic analysis. 

Not only for illustrations and descriptions of equipment is this type of literature 
useful. Tables of engineering data and short-cut formulae have made some trade 
catalogues into veritable handbooks of information for engineers. The Handbook 
for Constructional Engineers issued by Messrs. Dorman, Long and Company is 
an example of this type which, being specifically a catalogue of materials produced 
by them, nevertheless contains hundreds of pages of tables concerning steel 
data. Amongst local examples can be mentioned the Pretoria Portland Cement 
Diary and the Iscor Handbook, which in the same way, collect together in one 
place useful material for men in the trade. It is all the more remarkable that such 
weighty works which have progressed beyond the stage of being mere catalogues 
of products manufactured, should still be issued gratis, in accordance with the 
traditions of the trade. 

It is very easy to build up a collection, and to keep it up-to-date, as all the 
important technical periodicals list them regularly. In fact, most of these make 
it easier still by including a mailing card which enables one to order direct from 
their mailing department, so that the whole laborious procedure of writing to 
individual firms is reduced to a minimum. 

They are a good investment, cost nothing other than the stamp on your request 
postcard and are well-tried tools in any technical library. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Special librarians may be interested in ‘‘Engineering libraries : their purpose and organi- 
zation” by William H. Hyde. College and Research Libraries 1948, 9(1) Jan., 59-64. 
The writer states : “Engineering differs in no way from other professions in depending 
upon the printed word for most of its learning, and engineers, like scholars, generally 
turn to libraries in order to extend their knowledge beyond their immediate experience.... 
The salient role of the engineering library is not only to prevent duplication of effort 
and to avoid waste of time, money and energy on the part of those engaged in original 
investigations in technology but also to furnish the material needed by practising engi- 
neers. Adequate use of library facilities would do much to overcome two serious errors 
frequently made by scientists and technologists, duplication of work already described 
completely, and the failure to appreciate investigations described almost verbatim in 
the literature.” 
A short list is given of book selection aids. 
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A CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK IN 
JOHANNESBURG 


NOVEMBER 15TH—20TH, 1948 » 








For YEARS enthusiastic members of the School and Children’s Library Section 
of the Southern Transvaal Branch of the South African Library Association 
have been badgering their Committee to organize a Children’s Book Week. 
Up to now, various good reasons have been found to support the Committee’s 
disinclination to tackle such an ambitious programme, but after Cape Town and 
Pietermaritzburg had shown us the way, we reluctantly and with much trepidation 
embarked on a Book Week of our own. 

Our main concern was to keep the plans within reasonable bounds and to begin 
on a small scale, but, as other organizers of similar celebrations know all too 
well, these things may start small, ‘but they snowball amazingly; and several times 
during the months of discussion and preparation we checked ourselves in the 
midst of extravagant plans and reminded ourselves that our first attempt was to 
be a modest one! 

Fortunately we had the Johannesburg Public Library behind us, for without 
the support of this institution, our Book Week would still be, as one Committee 
member put it, “‘a dream of the future”. In every possible way we drew upon 
the resources of the Library—for accommodation, books and book jackets, advice, 
encouragement and assistance—and not once did we ask in vain. To the Librarian 
and his staff, several of whom put in hours of their free time helping us, we owe 
a tremendous debt of gratitude. 

At first we planned to stage a simple exhibition, consisting largely of book 
jackets on screens in the foyer of the Library. Since we could not hope to staff an 
all-day, open exhibition, all books to be displayed would have to be arranged 
in display cases under glass. We, therefore, decided not to call on booksellers 
to provide us with books for the exhibition, but to select what we needed 
from the model collection of children’s books maintained by the Library itself. 
We also planned to hold two meetings during Book Week, the first our Annual 
General Meeting, with talks on English and Afrikaans books of the year, and 
the second a more ambitious affair, with authors (or authoresses) of children’s 
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books as speakers. This latter project had to be abandoned owing to a chronic 
shortage of suitable authors in Johannesburg! There our preliminary plans ended. 

The next step was to send for the National Book Council’s attractive Book 
Week poster (12 were ordered—2 for our exhibition and the remainder for branch 
libraries and other interested institutions) and a set of captions round which to 
build our display. When these arrived work began in earnest. All captions (in- 
cluding those on the poster) had to be translated and printed in Afrikaans, before 
we could even plan our display—here we gratefully acknowledge the invaluable 
assistance of the artist of the Africana Museum and of various members of the 
Library staff. 

The Committee then set about selecting and classifying book jackets to display. 
In practice the American captions, attractive as they appeared at first sight, 
produced several problems, for they brought together the most unusual subjects. 
For instance “Great personalities” included the whole field of history, arts and 
industry marching somewhat awkwardly hand in hand, while theatre, music and 
the poets were divorced from the rest of the arts and placed with ‘“Amusements”’. 
On the other hand no caption seemed to fit subjects such as travel and communi- 
cation, exploration and invention, so we had to design, translate and have printed 
a number of extra explanatory captions to be used with or in the place of the 
American versions. 

Meanwhile our project had expanded considerably, and it became necessary 
for our indefatigable secretary to circularize schools, booksellers and the press, 
inviting them to visit the exhibition and attend the meeting. Several high school 
senior pupils who are keen members of the Section gave useful belp in the dull 
work of addressing circulars. 

We also prepared classified lists of all selected books and book jackets, and 
many booksellers availed themselves of the opportunity to study these lists and 
from them select titles for their own Book Week displays. The interest of the book 
trade generally was in fact one of the most encouraging features of our venture. 

The S.A.B.C. readily co-operated with us by broadcasting a short talk on 
“Books for company” (prepared by one of our Committee) in the Young Ideas 
programme during the week. The talk ended with a most enthralling reading from 
Treasure Island. 

Most of the week-end preceding the Book Week was spent in putting up the 
display and here again the Committee was nobly helped by 3 or 4 high school 
pupil members, some of whom had devoted a spare afternoon to covering the dis- 
play boards with poster paper. The final result when the exhibition was officially 
opened by Councillor Matthews, Chairman of the Art and Culture Committee 
of the Johannesburg Municipality, was more attractive than we dared to hope. 

Round the foyer stood screens covered in pale blue paper and adorned not 
only with gay book jackets, but with clever and amusing cut-outs illustrating 
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the captions (largely the work of an ex-member of the Library staff and her brother). 
The Mother Goose display was enlivened by a diagonal line of Humpty Dumptys, 
each perched precariously on his own little red wall. On other screens fairy tale 
jackets rose in clusters from a border of Aladdin’s lamps; fun and humour were 
exemplified by grinning masks in black and red; lands and peoples by silhouettes 
of Chinamen in bright blue and yellow. 

Six flat glass cases round the walls and a tall double one in the middle of the 
foyer held interesting collections of books, and here we branched away from the 
theme ‘‘Books tell the story” and arranged displays on topics of our own choice. 
The middle cases held specially attractive picture books, other books notable 
for their illustrations and those which were the work of author-artists. Here 
Babar, Orlando and books such as Ursula Moray Williams’ Good little Christmas 
tree made a brave show. Lewis Carroll had a whole case to himself, while Alice 
appeared not only in her usual form, but in Swahili, Afrikaans and as a. play. 
There were also good and bad editions of the Alice books, and unsatisfactory 
versions were marked “‘Not recommended”’. Another case contained books written 
by children, both English and Afrikaans and a most impressive display they made 
with authors like Catherine Hull and Pamela Whitlock, Lis Andersen and David 
Putnam, all of whom have several books to their credit. Biographies of children’s 
authors, Kate Greenaway, Beatrix Potter, Rudyard Kipling and others filled the 
next case, while the remaining three were planned particularly to help adults 
in their choice of literature for children. Periodicals for children, in English 
and Afrikaans, were arranged in the first of these cases ; the second was devoted 
to books on the art of story-telling and collections of stories suitable for re-telling, 
while the third showed aids to book selection, such as the Children’s Catalogue, 
May Lamberton Becker’s Choosing books for children and the ever useful little 
Junior bookshelf. 

Councillor Mathews’ speech provided the historical background to an exhibi- 
tion which was almost entirely modern, for in it he traced the history of children’s 
literature, and included some reminiscences of his boyhood reading which left 
many of the audience thinking nostalgically of their own old favourites. 

Our Annual General Meeting was held on the Wednesday afternoon and, 
after business matters has been disposed of, the meeting was opened to the public ; 
Mr D. F. Abernethy, Inspector of Education, took the chair. ‘Talks were given 
in English and Afrikaans on children and their reading, and the audience was given 
the opportunity of handling an attractive display of children’s books kindly 
lent by the United Kingdom Information Office. We were gratified to notice 
a number of representatives of the Book Trade in the audience, yet another sign 
of their interest. We are grateful too, to the Press, who generously gave us excellent 
publicity, not only in special reports on the opening of the exhibition and the 
meeting, but in useful little paragraphs in their daily feature columns. 
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One of the main objections to Children’s Book Week is the feeling that the 
work entailed is scarcely justified by the results, but, looking back on our effort, 
I begin to doubt if this is the case. The numerous inquiries which arose as a direct 
result of our Book Week prove that many people need and appreciate advice 
on the problem of choosing books for children ; the Library undoubtedly bene- 
fited from the publicity so liberally given by the Press ; the booksellers gained, 
not only by the sales the Book Week brought, but by the new ideas, and in some 
instances, the new perspective which, on their own admission, they derived 
from our meeting. We have, of course, no means of measuring the most important 
result of all—the etfect of the Broadcast, the Press publicity and the Book Week 
generally on the choice of children’s books, not only during the Christmas season, 
but we hope, for some time to come. 


Suggestions : 

Seasonable though a week in November appears to be for the celebration 
of a Book Week with Christmas in the offing, the all-absorbing school exams 
undoubtedly kept away, not only a great many children, but their teachers as 
well. It is obvious that as far as South African schools are concerned, November 
is not a good time, but it is by no means easy to fit in with the school year and 
at the same time take advantage of the seasonal demand for children’s books. 

Another point that was made evident in our Book Week, was that an attendant 
capable of giving information and advice on children’s reading, could have been 
kept busy throughout the week. Members of the Library staff passing through 
the foyer were constantly besieged with inquiries, and it was felt that many 
people who needed advice had gone away without it simply because we were un- 
able to have someone on duty all through the exhibition. 

The interest displayed by the booksellers evoked the impression that their 
active co-operation and probably financial help would be gladly given if a second 
- venture were undertaken. We very much regretted that we had been unable to 
provide typed or printed lists of the material on display, for the use not only of 
the booksellers, before the opening of the exhibition, but for those who visited 
it, and for inquiries which cropped up after it was over. 

It is certainly true that a celebration of this nature does entail a prodigious 
amount of work, over quite a long period. There are, however, compensations, 
for a great deal of the work is enjoyable ; we found a fine spirit of friendliness 
in all quarters and at the end practically all the Committee members—on whom 
had fallen the brunt of the work—decided that ‘“‘in spite of it all, it was probably 
worth it”’. 





BROADCAST BOOK TALK 
IN “YOUNG IDEAS” PROGRAMME 


‘THe SOUTH AFRICAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION very kindly co-operated with 
the ‘Transvaal School and Children’s Library Section of the Southern ‘Transvaal 
Branch of the South African Library Association, by broadcasting a short talk 
in connexion with Children’s Book Week. Unfortunately, owing to a regrettable 
misunderstanding, the talk was not broadcast at the time announced by the 
Section Committee, and a great many of our members listened in vain on the 
Thursday afternoon and missed it when it came over unexpectedly on Friday, 
18th November, in the Young Ideas programme. We are therefore printing the 
script as it was eventually read, for the benefit of all those who were disappointed 
when it failed to come over at the scheduled time. 


‘At a Brains Trust held in Johannesburg recently one of the questions was : 
“If you were marooned on a desert island all by yourself, what six books would 
you choose for company ?”’ As you might imagine, the six members of the team 
mentioned among them a wide variety of books, and it was obvious that all had 
tried to think of books with which they could live, books that could be read and 
re-read. Interestingly enough two children’s books were mentioned: Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe, which one speaker thought would be of practical value to a cast- 
away, and Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland, which, although it was written for children, 
is loved, read and re-read by grown-ups all over the English-speaking world. 

An idea worth noticing is “books for company’. How many of us, when we 
buy books, buy them for company, books to live with, not just books to be read 
once and then forgotten. Good books, really good ones, whether they are written 
for children or for grown-ups, do have this quality of endurance, just as a really 
satisfying friendship has. When you have met Peter Rabbit, ! the Banks children, ? 
the satiable Elephant’s Child, Mole and Ratty,* Captain Nancy Blackett, 5 
Maria Merryweather, ® Long John Silver, 7 the Bastable Family, § Mr Micawber, ® 
D’Artagnan ” and scores of other literary characters, they are your friends and the 
books that house them are worth keeping and re-reading. 

Of course there are a great many books that one reads and then forgets, just as 
one chats to people one meets casually. My aim to-day is to plead for more careful 
choosing of the books you buy for yourself. There are many to choose from, heaps 
of them well worth getting to know, and buying to keep, but heaps of them, 
too, of so little value that once you’ve read them you’ll never open them or think 
of them again. Many of these are cheap mystery stories and annuals, all so ““much 
of a muchness”’ that apart from the difficulty of remembering the different stories 
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in a particular series we find ourselves forgetting even which author wrote what 
series. 

This week in Johannesburg and in many other cities and towns all over the 
world ‘“‘Children’s Book Week” is being celebrated, and in most cases there are 
displays arranged so that children and their parents may see some of the attractive 
and worthwhile children’s books. In Johannesburg the exhibition is being held 
in the foyer of the Public Library, and if you are planning either to buy books 
as Christmas gifts or to spend some of your Christmas money on books for yourself, 
you will probably get some ideas from this display. 


. Peter Rabbit is from The Tale of Peter Rabbit, by Beatrix Potter. 

. The Banks children you’ll meet in Mary Poppins, by P. L. ‘Travers. 

. The Satiable Elephant’s Child comes in the Fust-so Stories, by Rudyard 

Kipling. 
. Mole and Ratty are in The Wind in the willows, by Kenneth Grahame. 
5. Captain Nancy Blackett is in Swallows and Amazons and any other of this 

series by Arthur Ransome. 

. Maria Merryweather is the heroine in The Little white horse, by Elizabeth 
Goudge. 

. Long John Silver is the villain of Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

. The Bastable family are to be found in The Would-be-goods and the Story 
of the treasure seekers, by Edith Nesbit. 


. Mr Micawber comes in David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. 
. D’Artagnan is one of The Three musketeers, by Alexandre Dumas. 
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